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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Conservative journals still ‘profess to believe that 
the country is apathetic in/regard to Parliamentary 
Reform. We should be sorry 0 question their sincerity, 
and therefore we prefer to beMeve that, with the charac- 
teristic blindness of the party’to which they belong, they do 
not perceive the manifoldyindications of an increasing and 
active interest in this, thp most important of the subjects 
that will engage the attention of the new Parliament. 
Every week now supplies its quota of meetings devoted to 
the agitation of the question, and bearing testimony to the 
eager anticipation with which the action of the Government 
is looked forward to. url Russell and his colleagues could 
not with safety disappomt the general expectation, even if 
they desired to doso.} But it is clear from the returns 
that are in progress of collection throughout the country 
that they have »o~ ‘intention to palter further with 
pledges which have been too long unredeemed. If we 
may take the great/meeting held during the week at Halifax 
as a fair exponent of public feeling, they are not likely to 
be embarrassed either by mistrust or by extravagant requi- 
sitions on the partofthe people. The speakers, both at that 
and at other assemblies which are entitled to a representative 
character, have cotfined themselves to asking for a real and 
substantial extensi@ of the franchise to the working-classes. 
They have not hamjered the Ministry by laying down any 
definite and rigid plogramme ; nor have they shown them- 
selves insensible to fhe importance of carrying the middle- 
classes along with hem in the movement. No doubt the 
enemies of Reformi may make some use of a meeting held 
the other evening at St. Martin’s Hall, and professing to 
embody the viewyof the labouring men of the metropolis. 
Bat the truth is, ‘hat meetings in London rarely represent 
anything but t% opinions of the knot or section who have 
called them ; nd, although there are amongst the working- 
classes somewho are unwilling to accept anything less than 
manhood siffrage, we do not believe that the great body of 
that clas throughout the country are prepared to withhold 
their syport from a real, practical, and substantial extension 
of thefranchise because it falls short of that mark. The 
refs to be drawn from demonstrations like the one to 
whi@ we are referring, is the danger of resisting change, and 
of fus driving the great bulk of the population into the arms 
offhose who are in favour of extreme measures, At 
rent the Government have the matter, to a great extent, 
ir own hands. If they and their supporters are at 
courageous and honest, they may easily set the question 
atrest for another generation by very moderate concessions 
a popular demands. But the nation isin no haponnte: 
led with, and any procrastination or trosahery © 
















no other effect than to increase dangerously the power of the 
more violent and theoretical Reformers. 


The Ministry of General Della Marmora has triumphed 
in the first division of the new Italian Parliament. Their 
candidate Signor Mari has been elected to the office of 
President of the Chamber of Deputies ; and although this 
does not prove that the Government can rely upon the 
support of a working majority, it nevertheless indicates a 
preponderant feeling in their favour. It will, at all events, 
encourage them to lay their measures before the Legislature, 
and to invoke a decided expression of its opinion in 
reference to their policy. The financial scheme of Signor 
Sella will hardly escape a vigorous and perhaps a successful 
opposition. But, on the other hand, there are many reasons 
which render it extremely unadvisable to provoke @ 
Ministerial crisis at the present time ; and we incline to 
believe that the moderate party will succeed in sustaining 
the present Government, although they may enforce some 
modifications of questionable or positively objectionable 
measures, such as the tax on the grinding of corn. In 
the mean time, we may notice a somewhat important 
circular, which General Della Marmora has just addressed 
to the Italian diplomatic agents in foreign countries with 
reference to the state of commercial relations between Italy 
and Austria. It results from the statements therein con- 
tained that there is no present hope of these relations 
being placed on any better footing. The Cabinet of Vienna 
will not assent t6 any arrangement which does not more or 
less imply the recognition by Victor Emmanuel of the status 
quo in Venetia; and, on the other hand, “an agreement 
which, in order to amend a tariff and to invest with more 
regular diplomatic forms political relations in which no 
substantial and real change would thereby be effectey, should 
seem to interrupt that permanent affirmation * of the 
nationality of the Venetian provinces, would not at the 
present time be admitted or even,understood in Italy.” 
The.truth is that so long as Austria reigns in Venetia, she 
can never hope for more than an armed truce with Italy. 
But it is difficult to understand why the men who direct her 
affairs should commit themselves to propositions of so absurd 
g ‘character as those which are noticed by General Della 
Marmora in this circular. It seems that they have actually 
had the coolness to ask the Italian Government to make 
special arrangements for facilitating trade between Venetia 
and the provinces of Lombardy arid Sardinia, The object 
of thus limiting the arrangement was, of course, to withhold 
anything like a -Tecognition of the Kingdom of Italy asa 
whole. . There was no other course open to the Govern- 
ment of that country than to reply, as they did, that 
they. could = make no distinetion . between. the 
were united to’ the Kingdom by the ina be hy 
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Zurich and those which form part of it in virtue of the 
plebiscites, and that no difference of custom-house system 


is admissible between them. 


There seems reason to hope that the Spanish Government 
will after all not push matters to extremity with Chili. At 
all events it is said, on what seems good authority, that 
orders have been sent out to Admiral Pareja not to bombard 
Valparaiso, or any other port, until he receives further 
instructions from home. If this be true we can hardly 
doubt that the O'Donnell Cabinet intends to retreat as soon 
as possible from an untenable position ; and although they 


have haughtily repelled the offered mediation of friendly | 


Powers, they will probably not refuse to accept their good 

offices. They have indeed every cause to avoid the em- 

barrassment and burthen of a war, even with so insignificant 

a State asthe South American Republic. The financial diffi- 

culties of Spain are greater and more pressing than ever. 

At no previous time was discontent and disaffection 

more rife amongst the population, nor did it ever take a more 

dangerous turn. It is not now a minister or a govern- 

ment that is menaced, but the throne and the dynasty. 

A long course of shameless immorality on the part of the 

Queen has at last disgusted her subjects who, whatever may 
be their faults, are not utterly indifferent to female honour. 

Her cowardice in quitting the capital through dread of the 
cholera, has completed the measure of her unpopularity. It 
is not without reason that she fears to return lest she 
should be greeted with insult. Nor are we surprised to 
learn that the great majority of Spaniards scarcely conceal 
their conviction that the country is on the brink of a 
revolution. If such an event occurs it may or may not 
involve the fate of the Bourbon dynasty as well as that of 
the present wearer of the crown. There are difficulties in 
the way of providing a successor to Queen Isabella either 
from within or from without her own family. Much will 
probably depend upon the way in which, if there be a revolu- 
tion, it is brought about or accomplished. If it be a 
deliberate or quasi-deliberate act of politicians and states- 
men, the chances are that the progeny of the present Queen 
will be set aside, and that her sister the Duchess of 
Montpensier will reign in her stead. If, on the other 
hand, it be the result of a spontaneous and irresistible 
popular movement, it is more likely that the Bourbons will 
cease to rule over the last country which any branch of 
their house still misgoverns. 


The news just received from New Zealand is, we regret 
to say, once more of an unfavourable character. The 
intelligence by the last mail led us to believe that the war 
was substantially finished, and that the work of pacification 
was at last about to commence. But we now learn that 
the natives laugh at the Governor's peace-proclamation ; 
that they murdered the messenger who took copies of it to 
them ; and that a number of their chiefs have expressed a 
determination to retake the Waikato country. The troubles 
of the colonists are evidently not yet over; but there is, so 
far as we can see, no reason to think that they will be 
unable to deal with this latest phase of the prolonged 
Maori rebellion without recurring to imperial assistance. 
Still, although the continuance of the war may not entail 
any further expense or burden upon England, we cannot 
but see with much regret the prolongation of a state of 
things which renders a friendly and conciliatory settlement 
more and more difficult. It is too much to expect that the 
colonists will show much consideration or mercy towards 
those who harrass them by an interminable and useless 
resistance and obstinately refuse to accept fair terms of 
accommodation. It is some compensation for the unpleasant 
news from New Zealand to hear that there is every prospect 
of the differences between the two Houses of the Victoria 
Legislature being settled by an amicable compromise. A 
conference of the members of the Legislative Council and of 
. the Assembly has already been arranged ; and it is reported 
that, while the Government will consent to separate the 
tariff and appropriation-bills (the tacking of which together 
was the great cause of quarrel), the Legislative Council will 
agree to the former measure on condition that its operation 
is limited to two years. We sincerely trust that such an 
arrangement will be effected; for the enemies of free 
institutions and popular Government would not fail to 
triumph if no other way of terminating the dead-lock 
between the Houses were found than a cowp-d' état on the 
part of Mr, Cardwell or Mr. Charles Darling. 


| Reform Bill in 1832. 

















A bloodless and beneficent revolution has been accom- 
plished in Sweden. Under the old Constitution of that 
kingdom the parliament consisted of four houses, repre- 
senting the nobles, priests, peasants, and burgesses. No 
measure could become law without the assent of three 
houses out of the four. As the nobles and the clergy 
always combined together to resist innnovations, the result 
was that no reforms could ever be effected. In point 
of fact, legislation on all important subjects was nearly 
impossible. ‘To remedy this state of things, the Government 
introduced a bill rearranging the representatives of the four 
orders in two houses, bearing a rough general resemblance 
to the British Parliament. From the very first, public 
opinion in Sweden was strongly in favour of this measure, 
which received the willing assent of the houses of burgesses 
and peasants. For some time the nobles’ house held out 
against it; and their resistance was, in fact, only at last 
overcome by a threat on the part of the King, similar in 
character to that which ensured the passage of our own 
The Constitutional change thus 
effected is one of the highest importance. Not only will 
it open the way\to more liberal legislation in Sweden, but 
it will materially facilitate a more intimate union between 
that country and Norway. It is needless to say that any 
event which tends to increase the power of the Scandinavian 
countries, and to faeilitate their ultimate combination into 
one compact State, must be regarded by us, and indeed by 
Europe generally, with the highest satisfaction. 


The American papers Centain highly sensational accounts 
of collisions on the Rio Grande between the forces of 
Maximilian and those of the United States. But it is 
evident that these stories are manufactured in New York to 
serve the purpose of a party er a journal, and that they 
have not the smallest foundation jn fact. Nothing has yet 
occurred which leads us to belieye that the President is 
wavering in his policy of strict neutrality, although it is 
impossible to say what measures he may be compelled 
to take by Congress. In all probability, however, that 
body will be too much occupied with domestic matters to 
bestow much active interest in fogeign affairs. The terms 
on which the Southern members shigll be permitted to take 
their seats will furnish matter for lofy and obstinate debates, 
although the preponderance of the Hgpublican party renders 
it tolerably certain that they will Pe able to prevent the 
late Confederate States from re-ente##fg the Union until 
they have given substantial securities fr their future good 
behaviour. That these will be of a morépr less humiliating 
character, and that they will tend 1@ keep alive the 
animosity which exists between the conquered and the 
conquerors—is but too probable. But jn consequence of 
the divisions of the Republican party, n¢ one can predict 
with any certainty how far the views of their more extreme 
members may prevail. The influence of the President and 
of the Democrats will be exerted on theside of moderation, 
and it is not unlikely that this may so fa prevail as tosecure 
the admission of the Southern Memprs to Congress on 
conditions not utterly inconsistent wih the dignity and 
freedom of the States they represent. Besides the question 
of “reconstruction,” Congress will h to deal with the 
tariff and the currency, so that there @ be no doubt that 
the Session, which has by his time compenced, will be one 
of the most stirring, interesting, and imjprtant character. 


a 


— 


. 
THE KING OF THE BELGIAXS. 


RatHER more than a year ago—namely, in ot impression 
of October 8th, 1864—we remarked that there werethen three 
old men in possession of political power, with respedto whom 
the world seemed in suspense as long as their lives Jed, and 
waiting to turn over a new leaf as soon as they di ‘ 
three old men were Lord Palmerston, the King of the 
and the Pope. Two of the three are now removed from 
us, and, with respect to one at least, the signs may alr 
noted of impending change. It is very evident that the mg 
truce to political action in this country has been broken byshe 
death of Lord Palmerston. The new Premier has frakly 
accepted the situation, clearly foreseeing that his:Governnnt 
must exist on Reform principles, or not at all. On the oper 
hand, it is to be expected that the Conservative party 
abandon that policy of compromise by which they helpeste 
retain Lord Palmerston in his post at the head ofa 














nominally Liberal Cabinet, because they saw in hing 
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most effectual barrier against the encroachments of Radical 
ideas. The period of inaction must therefore be brought 
to an end with the coming session, whether Lord Russell 
succeed in carrying a Reform Bill, or the Tories return 
to power with all their old ideas of aristocratical exclusive- 
ness. The effect of King Leopold’s death on the position 
of the country which he ruled, and on the aspect of Conti- 
nental politics generally, is not so clear. The death of a King 
is not a matter of such immediate importance as the death of 
a Prime Minister, because the successor to the former follows 
in the natural course, and the event does not necessarily involve 
any change of Ministers or of policy. In the present instance, 
all that we yet see, as a matter of fact, is the supplanting of 


an old man of seventy-five by a young man of thirty. So far 


the change might be an advantage; but many causes of 
anxiety and doubt are involved in that change. The situation 


of Belgium is such that for the well-being of the country, | 


and even for its political existence at all, a ruler is required 
of more than ordinary sagacity, temper, discretion, and impar- 


tiality. Such a man was the late King, but, without wishing , 


to prejudge his son and successor, we cannot shut our eyes to 
certain facts which justify the hesitation of liberal Europe in 


regarding Leopold LI. as a safe administrator of the affairs of | 
Belgium. The population of that small State, created by the | 


popular rising of August, 1830, is a mixed race, partly French, 
partly Flemish, and disproportionately divided between Roman 
Catholicism ‘and Protestantism. The two religions are so 
unevenly balanced—the Catholics being in a large majority— 
that a feeling of mutual animosity has not unnaturally arisen, 
which, on two or three occasions during the reign of the late 
King, nearly resulted in civil war; and it cannot be doubted 
that the state of tranquillity which has for the most part 
prevailed in the little kingdom was largely owing to the 
good sense, moderation, and superiority to secular views, of 
him who has now left the scene. The Protestants, as might be 
expected, represent the liberal and progressive ideas of our 
epoch, not only in religion, but in politics, education, and the 
general condition of the country. They have managed, on the 
whole, aided by the liberal Catholics, to maintain the upper 
hand; but they have only done so by a constant struggle, by 
the exhibition of great energy, and by the consciousness that, 
at any rate, the King was not opposed to them. Many of the 
Catholics are furiously Catholic. Speaking broadly, they are 
Ultramontanists of a very deep dye. One of their great objects 
has been to get the education of the country into their 
hands, im-order.that they might mould the next generation of 
men and women to their own views; but in this they have 
hitherto been defeated. It is obvious that, with so many explo- 
sive elements in the population, nothing can secure the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom save the most perfect balance of 
antagonistic interests, and that such a balance can only be 
found in the complete impartiality of the monarch. The late 
King allied himself with no faction, and consequently obtained 
the respect and confidence of both sides. He appears to have 
had in an eminent degree the instincts of justice and equity. 
Hence he came to be regarded by European monarchs generally 
as a sort of umpire in disputed cases, and his decisions were 
always received with respect, though of course opinions might 
differ as to their correctness. The position which he occupied 
in his adopted country was very’similar. It was that of a 
moderator between fierce extremes, empowered not only to 
advise, but to act. He was a Protestant ruling over a country 
the population of which is mainly Catholic; but he was not 
a fanatical Protestant, and consequently, while holding in check 
the extreme designs of the Ultramontanists, he equally abstained 
from abetting any undue encroachments of Protestantism. 
With the accession of his son, everything is changed. It is 
not merely that the new monarch is a Roman Catholic; he is 
understood to be a Roman Catholic of the most reactionary 
kind. The son of Louis Philippe’s daughter, Louise, and the 
creature of priests and of priest-ridden men and women, he seems 
to be committed to the projects of those who would turn Belgium 
into a little Spain, as Spain was before she became liberalized. 
Let it be observed that we are not objecting to him because 
he is a Roman Catholic: in a country where Roman Catholics 
numerically prevail, there is an obvious fitness in the monarch 
being of the same religion. We doubt his capacity for the 
very difficult duties he will have to fulfil because he is a 
fanatical Roman Catholic; and should equally doubt it if ‘he 
were a fanatical Protestant. As yet he is untried. It may be 
that the responsibilities of the kingly office will beget in him a 
moderation which at present it is thought he does not possess. 


But the antecedents of his education are not such as to inspire | 


confidence ; and this is one of the chief reasons why the death 


of Leopold L., though happening in the ordinary course of 














| nature, is a circumstance to be regretted by all Liberal 


politicians. 

Of the designs on Belgium imputed to the Emperor Napo- 
leon we think much less. It is, indeed, the opinion of many 
that Napoleon III. would gladly increase his territories by the 
acquisition of the little State lying to the north-east of his 
empire, separated from it by no great natural boundaries, and 
having a population in some degree French. The possession 
of the left bank of the Rhine as a frontier has long been 
regarded by many sections of French politicians as one of the 
main features of French policy in the future; but it is not 
essentially or exclusively a part of the Imperial programme. 
Unquestionably, the annexation of Savoy and Nice threw con- 
siderable doubt over the tendencies of Louis Napoleon in the 
matter of territorial aggrandisement; but it must not be for- 
gotten that there were considerations in that case which would 
not exist in the case supposed. It must also be borne in mind 
that Belgium exists under the guarantee, not only of France, but 
of England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia—in fact, of the five 
great Powers in combination. Even if we suppose France and 
Prussia to be colluding with a view to the one obtaining 
Belgium, and the other Slesvig-Holstein—a plot of which we 
have no evidence worthy of the name—there are three other 
Powers whose will must be consulted in the matter, and who 
are not at all likely to make themselves parties to any such 
conspiracy. We do not wish to encourage an undue confi- 
dence, or any romantic reliance on the self-sacrifice of 
potentates or nations; but there seems to be no fair or 
rational ground for suspecting the French Emperor of a 
design which would be little better than piracy, and which 
would assuredly involve him in a disastrous war. On these 
grounds, therefore, we dismiss as superfluous the fears enter- 
tained in some quarters of a French occupation of Belgium. 
The difficulties which the new King will have to encounter are 
internal, not external; and they are such as he himself is the 
most likely to aggravate if he gives way to the influences under 
which he has hitherto been brought up. 

The position of the late King towards this country wads 
peculiar, and such as to render his loss very severely felt by the 
Queen. As the uncle of her Majesty and of the Prince Consort, 
he filled an important place in the affections of both—a place 
which is now left vacant in the heart of the survivor; while, as 
the husband of the amiable Princess Charlotte, whose pre- 
mature death in her confinement was an unaffected sorrow to 
the nation, he seemed to acquire in perpetuity a sort of 
recognised connection with the English people, which is 
respectfully remembered now that the grave has closed upon 
his career. He was always looked to by the Queen as a 
counsellor in affairs of delicacy and doubt, and especially so 
since the death of her more intimate adviser, Prince Albert. 
His removal adds another to the many heavy sorrows with 
which her Majesty has recently been afflicted, and leaves her 
one fewer of those mature judgments to which she can have 
recourse in seasons of difficulty and trial. Let us hope that 
this will only strengthen her determination to bring herself 
again into contact with her people, the source of her power, 
and the best advisers of hr acts. 








MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM, 


Tue speech delivered by Mr. Bright at Birmingham on 
Wednesday evening was not one of his most remarkable efforts, 
but it nevertheless set forth in vigorous and telling style some 
truths over which it will.be well that both Liberals and Tories 
should ponder. We are not, indeed, sanguine enough to hope 
that any amount of eloquence or argument will disabuse the 
latter party of the childish fears, the illusory apprehensions, 
and the narrow prejudices with which they regard the extension 
of the suffrage to a very small portion of their unenfranchised 
fellow-countrymen. Ideas or feelings which spring from 
reason or are founded upon experience may be removed by 
appeals to the teachings of political science or to the lessons of 
history. But those which are mainly the result of vague alarm 
and of class suspicion will only yield to the force of compul- 
sion, or, at any rate, to a sense of the imminent danger of 
continuing to act upon them. We have no doubt that the 
Opposition will, in the coming session, repeat all those predic- 
tions of danger from the liberalization of our institutions, which 
we have heard for the last fifty years, and which have been 
always falsified by the result. If we may judge from the 
resent speeches of some of their prominent members, they will 
resist all change to the last, and will once more refuse, in 
accordance with their invariable practice, to associate them- 
selves with any measure which is destined to a prominent 
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place in the history of our constitutional progress. 
resistance will be none the less real that it will be cloaked 
under professions of a desire to do something—to do, in 
point of fact, anything except that which the people 


desire, and which the existing state of the representation | 


imperatively exacts. The experiment of organizing a new 
party, consisting partly of deserters from the Liberal ranks, on 
the basis of lateral as opposed to vertical reform, will most 
likely be tried; but we do not anticipate that it will meet with 
much success. 
pledged to resist any Reform bill. If they act up to their 


of the great “constitutional party” after which Sir John Pakington 
sighs, and upon which he professes to rely for the salvation of 
our time-honoured institutions from the advancing tide of 
democracy and republicanism. We shall not, however, be 
surprised if even these right hon. gentlemen prove gloriously 
inconsistent when the time for action comes. If the Adminis- 
tration and the Whig party are firm and honest, we do not sup- 
pose that there will be many deserters from the Ministerial ranks. 
Even those who do not like Reform will profess to believe 
it inevitable when the Government of the day once takes 
it up in earnest and presses it with all the influence at their 
command. After all, the ties of party allegiance are with most 
active politicians far stronger than speculative convictions. 
But even if Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, and a small but select 
knot of their followers, should join the Conservatives on this 
question, we quite agree with Mr. Bright in thinking that the 


loss may easily be borne by the Liberal party. As he happily | 


reminded his constituents—quoting Mr. Disraeli—“ England 
does not love coalitions.” And certainly no coalition would be 
regarded with less favour than one between the least Liberal 
members of the two aristocratic connections, for the purpose of 
opposing all reform. Indeed, we scarcely know how our cause 
could be better served than by the active opposition of the two 
clever but indiscreet speakers in question. No other men are 
likely to expound with the same fearlessness, frankness, and 
offensiveness the doctrines and motives which really govern the 
conduct of the Conservatives. No others are likely to act so 
beneficially as a healthy blister to public opinion if it tends to 
become languid or apathetic. And therefore, for our part, we 
heartily wish that Sir John Pakington may be successful in 
carrrying out the political combination on which he relies for 
the defence of the throne, of the altar, and of everything else 
which is dear to him. 

As Mr. Bright remarked, it is not, however, a very wise 
thing for a gentleman holding a prominent position in the 
Conservative party—one who has been and may be again in 
high office—to proclaim that all who seek Reform are in reality 
drifting towards revolution and republicanism. Such acharge, 
if it were true, would imply that loyalty to the throne was 
inconsistent with a due regard for the rights of the subject; 
and that our ancient monarchy was incompatible with those 
modifications of our institutions which the times and the 
increasing intelligence of our population require. No more 
dangerous doctrine could be promulgated ; but we have no fear 
that it will obtain many convertse The facts are so dead 
against it that even the timidest politicians of advanced age 
and of the female sex, can scarcely believe in their hearts that 
if the suffrage comes down to £6 or £5, the crown of Queen 
Victoria will be in a bit more danger than it is at present. 
All history shows that kings and queens have been dethroned, 
not because they have conferred, but because they have refused 
to confer additional liberties upon their people. Nor can any 
one deny the truth of Mr. Bright’s assertion, that every liberal 
measure passed during the last thirty-five years, beginning with 
the Reform Bill, has rendered the English throne more secure, 
and has given it a broader basis in the affections and convictions 
of the people. It is, indeed, difficult to treat this talk about 
revolution and republicanism with any seriousness, when we 
recollect who it is that it affects—if it affects any one at all, 
When Mr. Bright, in speaking the other day at Blackburn, 
claimed for the Liberal party the credit of all the reforms 
which have been effected during the last 100 years, the Conserva- 
tive journals retorted that the most: valuable of these changes 
were the work of Pitt, Wellington, and Peel. The fact that 
the rank and file of the party had on every occasion opposed 
their leaders, was treated asa matter of no importance. With 
an audacity which can hardly be surpassed, even the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was set down as a Tory measure, although the 
_ Minister who carried it, and the subordinates who adhered to 
chim, were forthwith ejected from office by those whom they had 


Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman are indeed almost | 


That | one purpose, they cannot be stigmatized as Revolutionists when 


another is to be served. Now, it is well known that, at the 
time of his death, the late Sir R. Peel was convinced that 
the question of the franchise ought to be dealt with; 
and the statesmen who were trained under him, who 
acted with him, and who held the Conservatism of which 
he was the representative, subsequently gave their assent— 
one and all—to a Reform Bill at least as extensive as any 
which is likely to be laid before Parliament in 1866. We do 
not doubt that Lord Russell and his colleagues will introduce 


' an honest and a genuine measure, but we confess that on one 








Jed. But if Sir R. Peel, Sir James Graham, the Earl of | 
Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and | 


Mr. Gladstone are to be held good and true Conservatives for Nay more, 


speeches during the last few sessions, they must swell the ranks | most important point we do not expect that it will come up to 


| the standard of that which the Aberdeen Government sanc- 
_ tioned in 1854. That bill comprised a large alteration in the 


distribution of seats, by which means a much greater effect 
may be produced than by a mere extension of the franchise, in 
changing the relative power of different classes. When it was 
brought forward, the Peelites were tolerably fresh from the 
Conservative benches. They had not even begun to talk of 
themselves as members of the Liberal arty; but they saw, as 
all men who look at these matters with unprejudiced eyes must 
see, that it is in vain to attempt to arrest the development of 
the Constitution; and that as new classes obtain influenee in 
the State, that influence must be recognised by, and embodied 
in, the institutions of the country. If they were Conservative 
then, why are they, and those who act with them, to be 
branded as revolutionists and Republicans now 

The truth is, that when once you have admitted representa- 
tion, you cannot confine its application within fixed or definite 
limits. It rests, it can only rest ultimately, upon the prin- 
ciple which, as Mr. Bright appropriately reminded his con- 
stituents, was enunciated by Lord Somers in 1702. Nothing 
had then been heard of the “rights of men,” of “ national 
equality,” or of any of the other speculative political ideas to 
which the French gave vogue later on in the century. Somers 
was a great statesman and lawyer; and yet he did not shrink 
from declaring that “ giving a vote for a representative in Par- 
liament is the essential privilege by which every Englishman 
preserves his property, and that whatsoever deprives him of 
such right deprives him of his birthright.” The extent to 
which that principle can be reduced to practice at any given 
time may be open to question. But that a country in which 
the mass of the population is growing in wealth and intel- 
ligence must tend steadily towards its complete and thorou 
application, is really too clear to need demonstration, 
Bright showed clearly that nearly all the statesmen whom 
we delight to honour have been conscious of this truth, and 
have from time to time favoured the extension of the franchise 
to every class which showed signs of political life. They knew 
that men who feel that they have power and that they are fit 
to exercise it, will not submit to be kept without the pale of 
the Constitution. The Constitution must either admit them 
or perish. It is no use trying to prevent a formal transfer of 
power, when the real transfer has been already effected. In 
1688 there was one great transfer of power—in 1832 there was 
another. The Crown lost influence in the first instance—the 
aristocracy were in one sense the sufferers in the second. 
But the Constitution has survived both these trials, and we 
are all agreed that it is very much better for having undergone 
them. Now, it cannot be denied that since 1832 the 
power of the working classes has immensely increased. 
are, as we have said, already a real, though at p 
an unrecognised, influence in the State. Following 
example of their betters, they ask that that infil 
should be allowed to operate directly instead of indi 
upon the course of legislation and the conduct of 
State. It is probable enough that if their request | 
granted they will not use their votes in the same wa 
as the present possessors of the franchise. But such an 
objection is idle unless it be meant that the views of the great 
mass of the working classes are never to be allowed to 
the laws which are passed for their government. We dom 
know whether Mr. Bright’s anticipations will be borne out 
the result; nor do we intend to follow him in his 
injudicious speculations as to the direction in which the change 
he advocates is likely to operate. That things will not goon 
quite in the same way after, as they did before, an extension of 
the franchise may be admitted. There is, however, no reason 
to believe that the great bulk of the working classes are in 
favour of any legislation, especially protection, of their own 
interests. A foolish man here and there may expect enact- 
ments which will secure an abundance of work at good wages” 
to everybody under all circumstances. 
that such notions have any hold upon the population gene 
they are so foreign to English habits of thong 
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that we do not fear their ever gaining acceptance amongst a 
people whose minds are not warped by a sense of wrong and 
injustice. The longer the working classes are kept, as it were, 
out in the cold, the more difficult it will be to assimilate them to 
the rest of the constituency when they are once invited in-doors, 
as every one concedes that they must eventually be. The true 
Conservatives are they who would prevent the necessity for 
organic change by introducing gradual modifications in our 
institutions. The most really revolutionary party, and certainly 
the least reliable guides or councillors, are the statesmen who, 
after having “ howled and shouted danger to the crown, danger 
to the constitution ever since we were little children, even now 
at this very moment, when everything that they have cried is 
falsified by the event, are just as ready to shout danger as ever 
they were before.” 








JAMAICA. 


‘uat this country has been profoundly affected by the execu~ 
tions in Jamaica, no one who takes even the most cursory 
glance at the newspaper reports can doubt; and there is just 
as little doubt that if there ever was an occasion which justified 
public meetings, addresses to the Government, and appeals to 
the country, such an occasion is to be found in this Jamaica 
business. We have been very loth indeed to form a hasty 
judgment of men who, finding themselves confronted with what 
at all events appeared to be a great danger, may possibly in 
their eagerness to stamp it out, have committed excesses which 
they themselves, upon reflection, would be as willing to deplore 
as we are. On the contrary, we have urged their claim to a 
patient and considerate hearing, and we do not think that any 
one in England, judging their conduct dispassionately, and 
capable of forming a candid and intelligent opinion of it, would 
deny that the atrocities committed by the negroes at Morant 
Bay, if they could be coupled with evidence leading to the belief 
that a general rising of the blacks was contemplated, were quite 
sufficient to extenuate, if not wholly to justify, a resort to 
measures of repression which upon a calm retrospect of the 
position of affairs, might still be held to have been too severe. 
But so far as the evidence which has reached us enables us to 
form an opinion, we cannot resist the conclusion that it is not 
a@ mere excess of just severity which is to be charged to 
Governor Eyre and those who acted under his authority. The 
example of atrocity set by the blacks has been “ bettered” by 
the race which claims a superior humanity, civilization, intelli- 
gence, and self-command; and it is for the latter to show that 
they stood in the presence of a danger so great and so 
imminent that nothing short of the bloody ferocity with which 
they confronted it could have saved them and the white popu- 
lation whom they protected from being overwhelmed by the 
alleged rebellion. As yet we have seen no evidence of such a 
state of things. We only know that for a savage onslaught 
of the blacks, retribution vastly in excess of the provocation 
given was taken by the whites. Hundreds of the former were 
made to expiate the murder of units of the latter. And in 
executing this horrible retribution there was exhibited such a 
coolness in bloodshed, such a devilish rioting of delight in the 
catting and hanging of the “ niggers,” that if the surviving 
blacks should retain any traces of civilization, it will be in spite 
of the example of savagery which has been set them by the 
whites. 

So much we have a right tc say generally : with this caution, 
that the authorities in Jamaica may be able to offer a defence, 
based upon reliable evidence, of a conspiracy to massacre the 

whites throughout the island, which will not, indeed, justify 


. many of the acts of bloodshed that have been committed, but 


will enable us to overlook them out of regard to’ the im- 
minent and deadly peril in which the whites found themselves 
and their compatriots, their wives and children. If such a 
defence can be established, we shall heartily rejoice; because, 
otherwise, it must be owned that the honour of England will 
have sustained very deep disgrace; and also, because it would 
then be necessary that we should bring to the bar of justice, 
and punish with adequate severity, the men who have so 
outraged humanity and sullied the fair fame of tkeir country. 
At present, however, we fear that the only hope we can indulge 
of their ability to plead extenuating circumstances must be 
drawn from our extreme repugnance to believe that any body 
of Englishmen could have committed the wholesale slaughter 


which the Jamaica journals report, without at least some 

‘approach to justification. So long as it is understood that 
_ the matter of fact is not prejudged, we are not at all dis- 
_ posed to deprecate those expressions of public opinion which 
have found vent at so many public meetings, and which are’ | 


oo 
- 


echoed in a great majority of English homes, It is utterly 
impossible that intelligent men can read the accounts which 
have reached us from Jamaica without feeling that, unless a great 
deal more can be brought to light of which we have as yet seen 
nothing, it is the men of our own race who have given evidence 
of the irreclaimable quality of their blood and ineradicable 
savagery of their natures. The public meetings which have 
been held have most justly taken this view of the matter; and 
it will be a lamentable day for England if ever her 
people stand silent and inactive when they read that 
in some distant colony their countrymen have upon appa- 
rently most inadequate provocation taken a hundred lives for 
one, and have continued the work of slaughter after the alleged 
necessity for it had, by their own admission, ceased. It is 
to the outspoken determination of the English people, that 
justice shall be done, that we owe the willingness of our Govern- 
ment to institute a prompt and thorough investigation into 
any abuse of authority. And though it is an easy matter to 
sneer at philanthropy, and to describe the philanthropist as 
one who in his partiality to the negro is ready to be unjust to 
everybody else, we have no fear that whatever can be said in 
Governor Eyre’s favour will find a willing ear from the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

We learn, therefore, with satisfaction, that a Commission 
has been appointed to investigate the recent alleged rebellion 
of the blacks and the terrible vengeance with which the white 
authorities in Jamaica have made it recoil upon their heads, 
For the moment, the fate of the Ministry depends far more 
upon the honesty with which this inquiry shall be carried out 
than upon any other question to which it will have to address 
itself. Earl Russell has given a guarantee of his determination 
to make the inquiry thorough, by suspending Governor Eyre from 
office, and placing Sir Henry Storks in the Provisional Governor- 
ship of Jamaica. This step by no means prejudices Mr. Eyre. 
He is not dismissed and degraded. He is merely for the moment 
put aside in order that there may be no possibility on his part, 
and therefore no suspicion on the part of the public, of his 
influencing the inquiry about to be held into his conduct. 
It would have been unjust to have deprived him of office, 
but it would have been quite as tinjust to leave him in the 
exercise of its powers. In the former case, there would have 
been the temptation to his enemies to pervert facts to his 
prejudice; in the latter, he himself would have been tempted 
to pervert them to his advantage; and, even if he were pos- 





sessed of the rare power to resist such an opportunity, the 
public would never have believed that he had not used it. 
The Government have hit upon the happy medium of placing 
Sir Henry Storks provisionally in his place. He will admi- 
nister the affairs of the island till her Majesty, with the Report 
of the Commissioners before her, shall have decided what course it 
will be proper for her to take. We may thus rest assured that 
all that could be done to do justice both to Mr. Eyre and his 
subordinates and to the negroes, has been and will be done. 
We await the issue with confidence that the honour of the 
country will in the result be fully vindicated, and that, if it 
shall be found necessary, making all allowance for the influence 
of panic, to punish Mr, Eyre and those who acted immediately 
under him, her Majesty’s Government will not shrink from 
their duty. 








ADMIRALTY EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue Minotaur has this week steamed to Portland Roads, to 
try whether heavy guns can be worked in broadside ports. The 
position in which we now stand in the matter is this. The 
Royal Sovereign, the Scorpion, and the Wivern have proved 
that 300-pounder rifled guns can be carried with ease in turret- 
vessels. These guns weigh 12 tons—more than double the 
weight of any gun which can be worked without mechanical 
appliances. But it is also proved that even such guns are 
insufficient to pierce the armour about to be applied to 
vessels under construction, for which purpose nothing under 
a 600-pounder, or a 20-ton gun, is effectual. But those who 
have seen the working of the turrets are unanimons in 
declaring that they would carry a 20-ton gan with the same 
facility and convenience as the 12-ton guns they now carry. 
All that is alleged is that it is not established that good sea- 
going vessels could be built on the turret principle. Now, 
Parliament three years and a half ago expressed an emphatic 
desire that this question should be settled by actual trial; 





but, as our readers know, the Admiralty has, by one p atenc 

ae eee by the scientific em pier teeny issions and 

the skilled management of | , contrived till now to‘evade 

“trying this experiment. So that, although a year” “half 
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ago they were driven to request Captain Coles to design a sea- 
going turret-ship, and six months ago were urged, by a com- 
mittee of naval officers of their own selection, to order a still 
larger vessel of the same class to be forthwith commenced, they 
have, up to this moment, given no order for the building of any 
vessel at all of that character. 

But, meantime, they have not been backward in other 
experiments. Though it has been known for years that we 
must come to the employment of guns weighing more than 
five tons, and therefore beyond the powers of an ordinary 


broadside gun’s crew to run out and point, the Admiralty has _ 


continued to build new vessels, at the rate of two a year, 
intended to carry broadside guns only. They have, indeed, 
always asserted that when the ships were built, and the 12-ton 
guns put on board, it would be easy to find mechanical means 
for working them. Certainly none but the most sanguine of 
inventors could ever concur in this easy solution of the diffi- 
culty by Somerset House. No one would, indeed, deny abso- 
lutely the possibility of working guns in broadside ports by 
mechanical power. Butno one who was at all acquainted with 
mechanics, and had any reputation to lose, ever ventured to 
assert that it would be easy to devise machinery which would 
move with facility and quickness a tube of 12 toms of iron; 
which would resist the shock of a discharge of 50 lb. of powder 
and the recoil of a 300-lb. shot which would hold the huge 
mass with steadiness in the roll of the sea, and would 
admit of the men who worked it being kept under cover. At 
length, however, three different inventors have proposed plans 
for overcoming these difficulties. Their apparatus has been 


fitted up in the Minotaur, and we shall soon learn whether our | 


new fleet of ironclad broadsiders, built at a cost of some ten 
millions of money, can carry a gun worth carrying. Yet, even 
if these trials result in success, they will still fall short of what 
the turret principle is known to be able to effect. They will 
only paint the means of using a 12-ton gun, they do not 
profess to be available for a 20-ton gun, such as a turret can 
easily admit. We wait, however, to see their actual results on 
the smaller size, before commenting further on their advantages, 
eapabilities, or defects. 
But while the Admiralty is thus experimenting to see if it 
ean make any use at all of the class of vessels it has been 
persisting in building, it is not inappropriate to ask what have 
been its triumphs in the other departments of naval archi- 
tecture. Great boasting heralded the appointment of Mr. 
Reed, as Chief Constructor of the navy, to superintend this 
department. It so happened that the first vessel that gentle- 
man turned out after his appointment, the Research, was 
found not to afford room to fight her guns within the pro- 
teeted “ box” in which they were placed. The defect had to 
be remedied by taking the funnel from within the box, and 
putting it outside. This was a curious blunder in a Chief Con- 
structor of a vessel of war. But it was excused by telling us 
that the Chief Constructor could not be expected at first to 
know the space required by a gun, and that we were rather to 
judge him by the sailing and steaming qualities of his vessels. 
Above all things, he professed to guarantee unprecedented 
speed. This was the new condition of naval warfare which 
was to supersede every other, and in which Mr. Reed’s ships 
were to give Britain the pre-eminence. But it has happened 
that even in this department performance has been in remark- 
able contrast with promise. 
horse power, was built with all possible rapidity and unsparing 
expense at Chatham, on purpose to give the country an 
early specimen of Mr. Reed’s skill. It was pompously 
announced in a semi-official description in the Times at the 
end of January, 1864, that her speed at sea would be not less 
than 15 knots an hour. She was tried on the 21st and 22nd 
of last September, under the most favourable circumstances, at 
the measured mile, where a speed is always attained beyond 
what can be afterwards made at sea. The average of four 
runs the first-day was 13°69 knots, on the second day the 
average of seven runs was 13°64 knots, though with best hand- 
picked coals and every other advantage in her favour. More- 
ever, she exhibited the not creditable phenomenon of “ negative 
slip,” or of an apparent speed greater than the revolutions of 
the screw a for; which is explained by her after- 
lines being s 
her, causing, act, a current in her wake, against which the 
serew works, but:which necessarily detracts from the power of 
. the-engines in yielding actual speed. And she also threw up 
. ‘an exbraerdiniaty waye at her bows, due to similar faults of 
i a submer bow on which Mr. 
“@8, Bi; invention to obviate 
large vessel, 2,372 tons, 600.. 
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The Bellerophon, 4,246 tons, 1,000 | 


ty that she sucks.a large body of water after — 


of. time, converted into a University. College 
tedlorse power, from which an expected speed of 14 knots was. from scastinal tf taal 


announced by Mr. Reed himself, and in which armament and 
everything was officially stated to have been sacrificed for “ ex- 
treme speed,” exhibited similar phenomena at her first trial last 
summer, The wave at her bows was, indeed, so remarkable, 
that the lock-out man of the steamer of the Trinity House, 
which was entering the Thames at the time, created amaze- 
| ment by singing out “ breakers ahead ”—-and it was not till on 
_ a nearer approach to the unexpected reef that it was discovered 
_ to be only Mr. Reed’s last man-of-war on trial. To remedy 
_ this little peculiarity, the celebrated submerged bow was cut 
off—two blades of the screw were also removed, and the vessel 
was last week tried again. The speed, according to the Times, 
which appears to be occasionally Mr. Reed’s organ, was “ nearly 
18 knots;” according tothe detailed figures in othernewspapers it 
was only 12°62 knots on an average of the runs, Then there was 
to be a class of vessels, “ improved Alabamas,” for the protec- 
tion of our commerce, to be constructed of wood and without 
armour, for speed and nothing else. The first of these, the 
Amazon, 1,081 tons, 300 horse-power, was tried at Plymouth 
in the beginning of this month, and made but 12°05 knots. 
The Favourite, 2,372 tons, 400 horse-power, another of Mr. 
Reed’s special vessels, was tried in the end of September, and 
made no more than 11°82 knots. The Research, 1,250 tons, 
_ 200 horse-power, has made 101 knots; the Huterprise, 990 
tons, 160 horse-power, 9°7 knots. These are the vessels Mr. 
Reed has sent to sea from his own designs. Now let us com- 
pare these rates with those achieved by the predecessors whom 
he superseded in office. The Warrior, 6,000 tons, 1,250 horse- 
power, has a speed at sea of above 14 knots. The Achilles, a 
sister vessel, has 14°3 knots. The Agincourt, 6,620 tons, 1,250 
horse-power, gave on her trial this week 15:48 knots, and we 
are told that nothing could exceed the quict manner in which 
she passed through the water at full speed, while at half-boiler 
| power she made 13°54 knots, “ with scarcely a ripple at her 
| bows.” Among smaller vessels, which never professed to be 
| built for speed at all, we have the Hector, 4,063, toms, 800 
| horse-power, 12°3 knots; the Prince Consort, 4,045 tons, 1,000 
| horse-power, 13°13 knots. Still smaller, the Psyche, a wooden 
| despatch vessel, was reported this week to have made im the 
Mediterranean an average of 13 knots during forty-eight hours, 
through cross currents and heavy seas, with occasionally @ rate 
of above 15 knots. And the newer French frigates average 
from 142 to 15 knots, the Gloire and her sisters being 13°4 
knots. 
| The subjoined table will conveniently show at a glance the 
| relative speed attained by vessels constructed by our officers 
| prior to Mr. Reed’s appointment, and of those designed by that 
| gentleman :— n 






Designed by Mr. Reed. 





















| Prior to Mr. Reed. 
Knots. 

PGROOGED 255 evnnonrnny sacsphart 15°48 | Bellerophon ........,.s.....+8 
RR A AT A ps 14°S* 7 POTS .......%..-cacsueaaae Pe , 
be. eee 14 Favourite .:......sc..5.000es 82 
| Prince Consort ............... 18°13 | Research .............c00.85 
PY RRROOBY c.. Gudes. Bi. wsdsnacees 12°3 | Enterprise ......,......0... 103 
| Psyche (not plated) ......... 15 Amazon (not plated) vay A 





| As to the speed of turret-ships, the Royal Sovereign 
| built for the purpose, has a speed of 11 knots, the W wet 
| 10; but Captain Coles has offered to the Admiralty ade 
of a vessel, not larger than the Pallas, which compe 
authorities estimate at 138 knots, and which even ‘the! 
| troller of the Navy, his avowed opponent, admits won i 
13°4 knots. é a 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Reed’s ships can 
modern gun. But it is at least already evident that, as reg 
other necessary qualities, that gentleman has new “hm 
ample trial, and has proved that he is unquestionably iam 
to the designers who were displaced to make room for ii 
to those of our neighbour across the Channel. ae 3 
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EDUCATION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIO OLE 
OF IRELAND. ~° 


We have several times already alluded to the affilis tii 
the Catholic University of Dublin-to the Queen’s Unive 
in Ireland, and its contemplated endowment as the Unive 
College. Such a movement we have regarded as one decid 
' retrograde. Taking it for granted for the moment. tha - 

land is not yet sufficiently advanced in Liberaliem te 
all the benefits it ought from a system of. strietly se 
_ education, it may not be amiss to inquire: whether, 
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examiners of the Queen’s University in Ireland—this College 
might not be made the means of bestowing on the young men 
preparing to be the parish priests of Ireland a much more 
liberal education than any which they can now obtain, and, 
by so doing, confer directly and indirectly a benefit on the 
community at large ? 

The time was when to become an Irish priest required not 
only some brains but some money; the requisite education 
both in arts and theology was to be obtained, for the most 
part, only on the Continent. Then the would-be divine was 
generally a younger son of some of the more respectable old 


families of Ireland, who being educated perhaps in France, or | Catholic Church; surely nowadays they must see the immense 





Italy, brought home with him to his country parish the polish — 


of a man who had seen something of the world, added to the 
manner and bearing of a gentleman; one not educated alone 
in the mysteries of his religion, but likewise somewhat versed 
in the accomplishments of the age. 
the humble classes look up, as one who could guide as well as 
teach them, but the higher classes, too, contended for the 
honour of his company, and even the Protestant rector of the 
place was most frequently his friend. 

By the endowment of the Royal College of Maynooth this 


state of things has been completely done away with. The | 


aspirant to the Roman Catholic priesthood is now no longer 
under the necessity of going abroad to look for his education. 
Maynooth is now the training college for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. In its Humanity School they learn just enough of a 
classical education to enable them to stumble through a text 
of the Greek Testament or to make a guess at the meaning of 
the strange things treated of in Dens’ Theology; and then they 
enter the divinity side of the College, and there the long, weary 
marches along the parched and barren fields of theology cause 
all the humanity that is left in them to shrivel up and dis- 
appear. Many indeed may guess at, but few altogether 
realize, the bad effects upon the human mind of an exclusively 
theological training. But this is not the worst feature in the 
case. In our opinion, the establishment of this Royal College 
of Maynooth was a sore misfortune to the people of Ireland, 
inasmuch as its existence lowered to a very serious extent the 
standard not only of the education, but also of the social 
position, of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. True, 
it was intended by the illustrious statesman who founded it to 
promote the education of the priesthood; and, had it done 


education among the Irish people also, and thus have affected 
their social standing. In reality, however, the result has been 
far otherwise ; the priesthood has been recruited not from the 
middle classes, but, as in a still older age, from the very lowest 
of the people, and it is now the exception, not the rule, to meet 
with a well-educated or well-mannered Irish-taught priest. 

Such a state of things as this does not reflect much credit 
on the social status of the religious teachers of Ireland, and 
we think it therefore strongly reprehensible that an immense 
divinity school should be endowed by the State, and so 
managed that the students, belonging for the most part to 
the uneducated classes, should not the more especially receive 
such a liberal education. as should fit them for the society of 
gentlemen. The Protestant Church in Ireland is supplied almost 
entirely from the Divinity School of Trinity College, Dublin; but 
there no student can obtain his divinity testimonium until he has, 
first of all, obtained his B.A. degree in the Dublin University. 
This, at least, secures that the would-be divine shall have spent 
the greater portion of four years in attendance on the same 
science and classical lectures as the would-be lawyer or doctor, 
and this regulation, now of many years standing, has most 
certainly had the effect of elevating the Irish Established 
Church. Those who know how much the standard of general 
education has been raised in the Dublin University within the 
last few years will be at no loss to account for the improved 
and more liberal tone of thought which pervades a large 
majority of its more recently-ordained students. 

We are thus led to suggest that the establishment and 
endowment by the State of a new Queen’s College, which is to 
be managed by and under the control of those belonging to the 
Roman Catholic religion, presents a most favourable opportunity 
for raising the standard of arts education among the Catholic 
priests. Maynooth is within an hour’s drive from Dublin— 
let it be constituted the Divinity School of the new Metro- 
politan College. Let no student, after the lapse of two or 
three years, be allowed to obtain from it a certificate of having 
completed his studies in divinity until he has first passed the 
examination for his B.A. degree in the Queen’s University. 
This will imply that he has devoted some portion of three years 
to the study of the arts and sciences in the Roman Catholic 
College, in Stephen’s Green, or, perhaps, in a few rare 


To such a one not only did | 





_ some good come out of what we cannot but consider to be an 


_ If it be not possible to do it otherwise, why should we not try 
this, it would doubtless have indirectly raised the standard of | 


instances, in one of the other of the Queen’s Colleges, and that 
he thereby has had a chance of acquiring a fair education and 
of rubbing off, amid the amenities of a metropolitan life, the 
greater portion of his country clownishness. Then let him 
retire to the quiet retreat of Maynooth, and there, with a more 
intelligent and better-trained mind, learn all he possibly can of 
his future profession. Such a plan as this does not, of course, 
interfere with the power of the Roman Catholic Bishops to 
ordain only those they will, but we doubt not that in time 
they would ordain but few literates; and surely no objections 
_ to this proposal would emanate from the heads of the Roman 


importance of educating their clergy; and surely they could 
not fear the results of an education the management of the 
details of which they will have, we presume, in their own 
hands. 

Now or never is the time for ascertaining whether the Irish 
branch of the Roman Catholic Church really fears or courts the 
advance of education. In making these suggestions it is taken 
for granted that the professorial staff of the new college will 
be selected from those only who belong to the Roman Catholie 
_ Church. This, though a most one-sided and foolish policy, 


_ will not however, we imagine, lower the standard of education 
within its walls; for there will probably always be found in’ 
_ Ireland, Roman Catholics well qualified to teach both the arts 
and sciences. The present professors are all of them most 
distinguished men. Indeed, until very recently, one of them 
was also a professor in the Dublin University, and this 
moment another has been selected as examiner in the Queen’s 
University. But the standard of the teacher or of the taught 
matters but little as long as the latter must pass their final 
| examination at the Queen’s University, where the examiners will 
be selected without any regard to their religion, We are aware 
that the examining body of the Queen’s University is at present 
selected on principles very different from those which were in 
force a few years since; but unless it is intended to give the 
new college an overwhelming preponderance over the three 
other colleges the present system must be again altered. Such 
considerations need not now detain us. If the new college be 
founded, we would offer our suggestion as a means of making 


evil arrangement. The present cry is to educate the people. 


to educate them through their priests ? 








7 


DINNER CONVERSATION. 


In a recent article on “ Dinner Parties,” we glanced briefly 
at the conversational tortures inflicted by the exigences of 
such gatherings. There is, however, a large fund of mate- 
rial in the dinner itself, for those who know of no common 
topic, as compared with an evening assembly destitute of ' 
saltatory diversions. Each proffered dish, in fact, will furnish 
forth abundant occupation for the evil member, as will be seen 
by a little consideration. Is it Palestine soup, the man whose 
ideas go beyond the weather promise of the morning, and its 
sad result in the afternoon, and the probabilities for to morrow, 
will speak of feeding on a misconception, telling you (you 
meaning the female half of the duet) how it is Palestine soup 
because it is made from Jerusalem artichokes, and how Jeru- 
salem artichokes have nothing to do, and never having had, with 
the Holy City, but are merely mispronounced girasole (sunflower 
roots), notwithstanding that Bacon has handed them down as 
of praiseworthy esculence under the name of artichokes of’ 
Jerusalem. And he may instance a somewhat similar error in 
the designation of the ordinary “ Roman steelyard,” Roman 
having nothing to do with Rome but representing really the 
Eastern word Romman (a pomegranate), from the shape of the" 
moveable weight. Be sure that if you take white soup, the 
pilot arm, if the man has sense, will choose brown, that so a — 
comparison may be instituted between his clear hare soup, or 
whatever it may be, and your Palestine or what not; and’ 
there is room for an enterprising theory to account for accOm- 
paniments being offered to one and not to theother. This may” 
carry people on till the fish appears, and here, as before, two" 
contiguous plates will scarcely both take boiled or both fried, 
unless they are already intimate enough for sympathy in their 
taste for turbot, or their weakness for cylindrical smelts, or are ~ 
too well bred to know or to care what they are condescendin; es Zi 
to eat. For persons of less silent heights of breeding, smelts” 
"are a charming device, for they afford # digression to the whole 5 


inexhaustible subject of pisciculture, amd the male plate cam 9 
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neighbourhood ; and thence, of course, to Mr. Frank Buckland, 
and the literary sturgeon. If the prince of all fishes, for 
eating or for sport, be presented, tastes may safely coalesce, 
for, no matter how long the sauntering servants choose 
to spend, the discussion of thick or thin, and, on another side, 
of hard or soft, boiled with the curd in, or kept a couple of 
days, served with water or not, Scotch or English in fact, will 
in itself do so much, and will prove so fertile in leading to 
Scotch and Welsh scenery, that time gives in before talk. 
Reference may be made to the records of vast takes unearthed 
in the recent Dunbar letters, and a lively conversationalist will 
speculate, from the size and shape of the piece allotted to him, 
whether some monster of the Tay, or some less vast denizen of 
Dee, has provided the dainty. If the former, he will run off 
to the charms of Loch Tay and the ferns of Ben Lawers, and 
will groan genealogically over the fortunes of the earliest 
castle the river adorns, thus opening up the whole romance of 
the peerage, if it seem expedient to leave the present course. 
If, on the other hand, the more abrupt curve of the slice 
suggest the smaller salmon of Dee, that, of course, leads to 
Balmoral and the Gaelic tastes of royalty, with a visit to the 
Braemar gathering, and a jump across the Linn; while a 
pedestrian will follow the river to where he wades it, half-calf 
high, as a preliminary to the wildering wastes of Ben-y-Gloe, 
and an excursion through Glen Tilt without permission of his 
late Grace of Athol; and thence, perhaps, by the rovte of the 
lad with the philibeg, to unequalled opportunities for romance 
and caustic words in railway-ruined Killiecrankie. And, at 
any rate, he will not fail to have had a friend present at the 
capture of a sixty-pounder, which graced the Windsor table 
after sulking for two hours at the bottom of deep-running Tay, 
in spite of stones superposed, and attempted locomovent 
harpoonings with unsuccessful boat-hooks; and as he recalls the 
magnificent rushes, which kept the hearts of its enemies in 
constant palpitation, he will pity the ignorance of a certain 
laureate, who, in writing a Spectator for Addison, represented 
Sir Roger as having tired many a salmon with a line con- 
sisting but of a single hair. And if he be in Southern 
quarters, he may explain that a grilse on Tay side, in common 
with every beast of the earth and every fowl of the air, is 
“just a beast,” a full-grown salmon alone rejoicing in the 
mature title of “ fish.” 

Enter now the silver dishes. The great plate robbery will 
carry people cheerfully through the necessary negatives, until 
the temptation appears before which each has been waiting to 
fall. Perhaps it is a dish of krameskys, and this being a 
political dish gifted with chameleon properties, various in its 
spelling as in its adoptive nationality, @ la Russe or a la 
Polonaise according to the sympathies of the cook, leads to as 
wide a field of Continental, as cotelletes a& la Réforme of 
domestic politics. Russia and Poland, of course, followed by 
Rome and Italy, Italy and Austria, Austria and Hungary, 
Germany and Denmark, tyranny and liberty, what opportunities 
for smart speeches and rapid notes of travel; or, if we descend 
to more vulgar subjects, North and South may prove a not 
unfruitful theme, although it will be difficult to find any point 
of divergence there which may lead to extended discussion. 
Reform cutlets are an advisable dish, and afford a safe road to 
Palmerston and Parr; and, through scorpion Stanley, to the 
information that it was the Murrays, and not these Derbys, 
who sold their sovereignty, and thence by Peveril of the Peak 
to the whole range of novelists; or else, from Bishop Wilson’s 
imprisonment, to Church and State, Dean Close and Margaret- 
street. A curry (rejected) will contain the Viceroy and 
Christianity, or, from: another point of view, the Indian 
Matiny, Lord Shaftesbury and truth. By this time a 
little wine will be as well, and here in a male dinner is a 
never-ending topic, though it is not often that a brighter 
feast owes much to it directly. Of course, it is always good 
for a comparison between Moselle and Rhine scenery, or 
from the Rhine frontier to Mephistopheles the ruler, and the 
Gallic ruled in general; or through the eddies of the Lorelei to 
German songs, and the aptness of various dead and living 
languages for singing purposes; or, apropos of the oidium, to 
wintering places, Bournemouth triumphant against Torquay, 
Algiers against St. Leonards. 

And now more solid food comes on, of which the practised 
diner will select the least harmful, too often thereby meaning 

the most tempting. Suppose that this is turkey—the man is 
off at once to the Eastern Counties, and the traditionary con- 
tempt of the “ folk” for the “ sheers,” whence, by a natural 
transition, to the recent conquest of England to its very heart 
by a certain winning Dane. Or a leading question from the 
left, respecting the treatment of poults, eventuates in a college 
beautiful and beautifying in body though by report heavy in | 


en, 





mind; and thence to new churches and the ecclesiastical 
renaissance in general; or to the whole question of competitive 
examinations, and herein to the new scheme which a certain 
right honourable gentleman is supposed to be drawing up, 
whereby candidates for the city crossings will be required to 
pass in Greek and Roman mythology with a special reference 
to Hercules ; cabmen and brides in the calculus of differences ; 
grocers in the elementary details of vocal music; and ecclesiastical 
commissioners in the 20th chapter of Exodus; asylum doctors 
in the lunar theory; undertakers in statics, the science which 
treats of a body’s state of rest; and ordinary policemen in 
dynamics, that they may know the laws under which a body 
may be made to move on: modern languages, in the shape of 
New Zealand dialects, being an extra subject for the London- 
bridge beat, in case Macaulay’s New Zealander should ante- 
date himself and have to ask his way. Or from cramming 
nascent mathematicians, the man may pass to the cruelties of 
foie gras, the grotesque absurdity of the meridian denial and 
cock-crowing, and the height of continental cathedrals, his 
neighbour observing darkly, that to pass on to foie gras is but 
to change the locale from the brain to the liver, the subject 
experimented on remaining the same. And, possibly, oyster- 
sauce will introduce the rule enunciated by physicians, to meet 
the requirements of modern amusements and modern invalids, 
“ oysters in, croquet out—croquet in, oysters out,” and there 
at once is Aunt Sally, with games of all kinds, and Pharaoh’s 
serpents ; while, from Locke’s idea that an oyster would be a 
most unhappy creature if it possessed our delicate senses and 
sensations, with its own confined and stagnating helplessness, 
the man may think it right, at this stage of the proceedings, 
to wish that moneyless bachelors, he being one, had neither 
eyes nor ears. 
Vegetables will always prove prolific. Potatoes lead at 
once to yams, and they to the meaning of taboo, and the 
marvellous reproduction under Kaméhaméha of a scene in 
early Yorkshire, when the pagan high-priest, clad in uncanoni- 
cal armour, and mounted on the forbidden war-horse, charged 
up the Godmundham lane and routed his former gods. There 
is room for abundant pathos in the deaths of Liholiho and+his 
favourite Queen, and Bishop Staley leads at once to colopial 
bishops, and thus—to perpetrate a pun of less vileness tian 
might at first be supposed—to the present negation of Gi 
rendering of the O fortunatam natam. Queen Emm 
course, and the preface to the Prayer-Book, and Captain 
and coral follow at once. Or, with equal ease, a pass 







y 
be found from potatoes to the unpacific island, and “from 


emeralds to the jewel-quarries of the Ural, and the wastes of 
Russian frontier land, and the unknown habitat of Tutkey 
rhubarb; whence to similar misinterpretations of names de- 


rived from centres of traffic, as, for instance, Mocha coffee, 
where the man may quote the melancholy Burton, who 
describes “ Coffa as a Turkey cordial drink, which the Parks 
sup as warm as they can suffer, and finde that so used it 
helpeth digestion and procureth alacrity.” Tomatoes Je 
irresistibly to breach of promise, and the pictures in we 
wick ;” and thence to more recent book illustrations, Mi 
pre-Raphaelitism, and truth in art. Peas (or pease) to 
typical English traveller, ordering a dessert of pears from 
conversation-book, and, after half an hour of ebullient ex 
tancy, receiving a dish of ‘tits pois ; to which the other x 
perhaps, rejoins that an 7+ makes all the differénce in: 
language also. Infrequent salad suggests the scientifie 
pulse of nature, whereby unconscious man was driven, im} 
scientific ages, to supply the one thing chemically wanting 
crude vegetables by artificial concomitancy of oil; and 
oatmeal porridge, and diversity of blind practice pix 
identity of impellent principle, the absent caseine being su 
plied in one district by milk, in another by bntter, ' 
oatmeal porridge leads at once to brose, and thence to 
unbrose-like brose which grows in Athol, a beguiling’ cox 
of intoxicating qualities with honey intul’t, and cream 4 
and whhusky intul’t, which it is the prond tradition of 
Dunkeld that our Queen has right royally and iously 
imbibed as a stirrup-cup in the streets of that town. 
Why go further? ‘I'o pass on to the next course w 
an unwise step. Time would fail for indicating a honds 
part of the subjects which the game alone opens up, not 
ing stories in sporting slang, unintelligible to the average €om 
panion ear, and if partially intelligible, uninteresting, but curious 
facts of natural history, relating to the habitats (or habi 
as a would-be pedant formed that plural) of the varions 
we kill and eat. From the lark and the snipe. up 3, 
increasing order of size, to the blackcock and the cruel-h 
caper-cailzie, any or all will furnish an abundant thi 
there is no just cause or impediment, moral or p) 
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the conversation should not pass on to the dinornis and the 
late arrival of a real egg, and thence to the annual egg produced 
by the solitary apteryx in the Zoological Gardens. The pudding 
or its sauce is sure to bear some famous hero’s name, and the 
various sweets will be insipid indeed if they cannot provide one 
or +wo new subjects at least. Cheese opens up Italian duchies 
or medizval counts; but unless care is taken to look upon the 
counts whose name is now for ever associated with cheese as 
Suabians and not as Swiss, there will be no escape from 
Switzerland and hackneyed commonplace,a sort of diluted edition 
of the neat and washy letters of “ our holiday correspondent ” 
in the Times. The ornamental dessert would, if necessary, 
prove very prolific; but by that time the thing will be coming 
to a natural end, and there will be less occasion for effort to be 
made. Of course, preserved ginger leads to the outbreak in 
Jamaica, and release will come before that is exhausted. 








THEATRICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Not long ago the manager of a country theatre who was 
anxious to engage a company of actors, headed his advertise- 
ment, “ Many are called, but few are chosen,” and gave 
“ Shakespeare” as the authority for the quotation. It is only 
at rare intervals that even provincial directors commit such 
solecisms as this; but the announcements of their wants 
which appear in the columns of the recognised organ of the 
theatrical profession are very generally couched in language 
which is well calculated to excite the astonishment or the mirth 
of outsiders. Persons who are unacquainted with the techni- 
calities of the stage, but who are not unfamiliar with the 
dullness of many of our modern actors, are naturally sur- 
prised to find a manager offering a premium for a “heavy” 
man; but when he goes on to demand a “second heavy ” and 
a “juvenile heavy,” their astonishment is replaced by a feeling 
of horror; and they have no alternative but to regard the 
advertiser either as the high priest of a temple of dullness, or 
as one of that class of entrepreneurs who treat with “ giants, 
dwarfs, and monstrosities.” If, however, the demand for 
“heaviness” is extraordinary, it is, at all events, consistent, 
and there is upon the face of it nothing so absurd as the requi- 
sition of “a thoroughly efficient old man.” The union of 
advanced age and perfect efficiency is rarely encountered, and 
when available, ought surely to be met in a more generous 
spirit than that displayed by the manager who asks any 
venerable Crichton who may read his advertisement to “send 
lowest terms.” Another director, with a proper respect for 
moral excellence, desires to engage a “ good old man,” whether 
to play the part of the virtuous peasant, or only to act as an 
example to the younger members of the company, we are not 
informed. In either case he might probably obtain the article 
which he requires, by applying to the secretary of one of those 
agricultural societies which, under the auspices of Mr. Disraeli, 
reward a life of virtue and industry with the gift of a new pair 
of breeches. One of the oddest demands with which we have 
met for some time is that of a northern manager who seeks 
to engage a young gentleman “to sustain the juveniles,” a 
task which, in our experience, we have always seen undertaken 
by one of the opposite sex. But even the employment of 
children too young to “sustain” themselves, and their committal 
to the care of a masculine nurse, is hardly so alarming as the 
blood-thirsty spirit which is exhibited by some managers who 
signify their wishes rather after the fashion of those zealous 
but unscrupulous anatomists who were the patrons of Messrs. 

e Burke & Hare, than according to the custom of a pacific and 
respectable profession. ‘‘ Wanted to open” is a most formid- 
able and awe-inspiring announcement; when it is repeated 
through half a dozen advertisements, and its subjects include 
“a leading lady,” “a first-class walking gentleman,” “a young 
lady,” and “ a singing chambermaid,” it makes our blood run 
cold ; but when we find one manager, more atrocious than his 
fellows, blazon forth his desire to perform this process of 
“happy release” upon “an entire company,” we are disposed 
to ask im language with which we are all familiar, but which 
loses none of its elegance or force by repetition, whether such 
things can be done “ in this England of ours, in the nineteenth 
century, in the days of railways and electric telegraphs,” and 
to demand what Sir George Grey, Sir R. Mayne, and the new 
police are about that “ they stand idly by and held their hands 
while sacrifices worse than those of Juggernaut are performed 
in our very midst.” Some time ago we used to hear a great 
deal. about putting a round man into a square hole, and a 
square man into a round hole, and although we never thoroughly 

the justice of the comparison, we did at last come 
to understand what those who had it so continually in their 





mouths meant to imply by its use. But what in the world 
does a manager mean when he advertises for a “corner man.” 
We have, it is true, sometimes met with persons who, on 
account of the ruggedness and impracticability of their disposi- 
tions, are described by their friends as “all corners;” and 
perhaps the advertiser, anxious to represent every variety of 
character upon the stage, is desirous of enlisting — an indi- 
vidual in his company. 

The managers’ advertisements are not the only ones which 
are deserving of attention. Those in which ladies and gentle- 
men make known their: desire to wear sock or buskin, and to 
tread “ the mimic stage” are very often equally amusing and 
sometimes even more characteristic. Most of us have had 
some experience of budding actors or actresses, either pro- 
fessional or amateur, and we ure all tolerably familiar with the 
affected modesty which is assumed to conceal the vanity with 
which they are secretly devoured. When they speak depre- 
ciatingly of their own abilities, it is only to induce their friends 
to praise them beyond their merits; and while professing to be 
satisfied with any character, however humble, they are inwardly 
convinced that none but the most important and most difficult 
are worthy of their talents and acquirements, Indeed, it is to 
the leading characters that their studies are almost exclusively 
confined. Horatio is thus much better up in the part of 
Hamlet than his own ; and although Emilia may have forgotten 
her own share of the dialogue, she could, without hesitation, . 
repeat you all the speeches which are allotted to Desdemona... 
Something of this same spirit is always to be perceived in the 
appeals which these good people make to managers. They are 
ever ready with their professions that they wish to fill no parts. 
which are beyond their capacity ; but they never fail to indicate . 
how great that capacity is. One of the most recent of these. 
advertisements is from a young lady, who boldly declares that . 
she has “ considerable dramatic ability” and “ has appeared - 
with success ;” but as she is “ desirous of more experience,” she 
announces that she will, “ for the sake of practice, take any 
parts that her talents may suit.” This looks well enough at 
first, and when we had got thus far we fancied that, as the 
column in which this announcement appeared contained many 
advertisements for singing chambermaids, walking ladies, 
second ladies, and similar minor personages, the fair aspirant 
for theatrical fame might speedily realize her modest desires. 
The real meaning of a lady’s letter is, it is said, always to be - 
found in the postscript; and the real meaning of this young - 
lady is certainly embodied in a note containing a list of the 
characters which she has studied. The list is a tolerably 
lengthy one, and includes, among other parts, those of Portia,. 
Julia, Helen, Juliet, Pauline, Mrs. Beverley, Lady Audley, Leah, . 
Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, and Ophelia. Our young friend is 
quite willing, merely for the sake of practice, to take any parts 
“that her talents may suit”; but she delicately, though clearly 
intimates, that it is only the most important and difficult parts 
which will be found to suit her talents. 

The appeals to the public which arise out of disputes between 
performers and managers, between one performer and another, . 
or between an actor and the author of a critique in which the- 
former may imagine that he has been treated with injustice, 
contribute not a little to the amusement which is to be derived 
from the perusal of the columns of the theatrical journal. 
Even actors upon the regular stagu and men of assured 
position are not altogether exempt from participation in these: 
controversies; but it is fair to say that as a rule the parties. 
to them either belong to the ranks of what is called “ music- 
hall talent,” or are ladies and gentlemen whose sphere 
of glory is confined to “portable theatres”—a convenient 
euphemism we fancy for what, in the days of our boyhood, 
were called “travelling shows.” It is impossible but that 
among the crowd of “ champion comiques,” “ world renowneds,” 

“ unassailables,” and “ only legitimates,” who are now in the 
field, there should occasionally occur slight differences and dis- 
putes ; but it is satisfactory to know that such discussions as 
may arise are generaliy conducted in a spirit which is worthy 
of the “artistes” who are unfortunately concerned in them, 
An advertisement which appeared a week or two ago affords a 
good sample of the documents which are usually exchanged 
between the disputants. To render it clearly intelligible; we 
may explain that there had been a difference between Mr. B. 
(we omit the names of all parties) and J. T. as to the salary 
which the latter ought to receive for singing at a music-hall of 
which the former is proprietor; and in the course of a corre- 
spondence, which has been mode public, Mr. B. informed J..T. 
that he had’paid J. B.,a k iaerinees age ae A 
pe aptace pehie hic ch he ge prea Posy 
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it was no reason why he, J. T., should submit to similar treat- 
ment. Under these circumstances, J. B., who describes himself 
as “legitimate comique,” has issued the following manifesto, 
the style of which reminds us a good deal of the manner of 
Miss Squeers. Let the reader mark the lofty courtesy with 
which J. B. treats his professional rival, while at the same 
time indulging in a withering sarcasm which can only be done 
justice to by a liberal use of italics and small capitals :— 





« J, B. wishes to call the attention of proprietors of concert-halls, 
and the musical profession in general, in reference to an advertisement 
in which I was very much surprised to find my name brought in 
question through a correspondence between Mr. J. T. and Mr. B. 

“ Now, inthe first instance, I think it quite out of place for Mr. B. 
to quote as an authority an engagement which took place between 
Mr. B. and myself five years ago, and at a time when I had not 
achieved that position Iam proud to say I now enjoy. In reference 
to Mr. J. T., I certainly think it would have been much more credit- 
able to him had he have treated the allusion to my name by Mr. B. 


“im the same way it deserved, instead of blazoning forth the statement 


in his reply. From the ardent interest he takes in my welfare he 
wil! doubtless be glad to hear that at the present time I am command- 
ing a far larger salary than HE obtained in the full flush of his vietory 
and the glory of his medal, &c. I am proud to say that I can and 
always HAVE procured My engagements by my own acknowledged 
abilities without using the name of a brother artiste, and must, there- 
fore through your columns request Mr. J. T. to Desist in future from 
making use of MY NAME in his public announcements.” 


Unfortunately these little differences are not confined to the 
members of the sterner sex. The same paper from which we 
have copied this advertisement contains a letter from a young 
lady who, to the Christian name of “ Jenny,” adds the sur- 
name of one of the most distinguished families in the peerage, 
eomplaining that another ‘‘ Jenny,” whose real family name 
has a decidedly plebeian sound, has ventured to assume her 
patronymic, and under that title to issue an advertisement 
implying that she, “ the real Jenny Pure,” is an impostor. 


narrow, widen, or crooken them. The question is not solved 
by an axiom which begs an important concession 1m the 
premises, and extorts a violent concession at once from the 


rant. 
nell us to see whether a prevailing fashion, with which 
we must to some extent fall in, is calculated to injure those 
habits of thought for the due balance of which we are to be 
accountable. There are various points of contact between the 
science of morals and the arts. 
one, we shall usually discover antagonistic to the other. The 
division of literary laws, for instance, lately proposed by 
Mr. Lewes in the Fortnightly, recognises an alliance between 
ethics and msthetics as mecessary for a real work of art. 
Vision, sincerity, and beauty, he insists are indispensable for 
lasting productions; and clear-sight, honesty, and proportion, 
which are but synonyms of these, are just as indispen- 
sable for right living. 
a waste 
ture of it; not admitting, however, that the utmost extra- 
vagance in the use of it, will appreciably affect the supply. 
As long as men have written language, they have written 
emotively ; that is, they have applied to the external world 
abstract qualities which they derived from personal feeling. 
Nature, it has well been said, is but a reflex of humanity, 


_ write emotively when we say a landscape “ smiles,” a mio 


Ladies, when excited, are proverbially direct and outspoken in | 


their language, and Miss Jenny’s letter is marked by none of 


the dignified self-restraint by which J. B.’s advertisement is — 


sharacterized. She goes at once to the point :— 


** Allow me to inform her and the public in general that there is 
but one Jenny S , and that is myself; that my business is serio- 





comic and characteristic, but the lady who has thought proper to | 


assume my name has no right to it whatever. 
remember that her name is Jenny F——, the daughter of the 
respected leader of the band at [mentioning a certain music-hall}, 
and not Jenny S——. 
1857 in my maiden name, and have the right still to bear it. I have 
always met with a most hearty reception both in town and country, 
and I feel quite indignant to think that Miss F—— should attempt to 
assume a name she has no right to.” 


After such a “setting down” as this, Miss F 


surely be compelled to abandon the stolen name and restore it 
to its rightful owner. 











EMOTION WASTE. 


Some time ago a prelate of the Church took occasion to note 
the popularity of what is called sensation writing. He quoted 
the words of a very eminent divine, and applied them to novel- 
reading. The substance of the quotation was, that our emotions 
are given us for a specific, tangible purpose. That to feel 
anything and not to do the action prompted by the feeling, is a 
mischievous indulgence and a waste. That, in fact, sentiment 


and emotion can be exhausted and spent like money, and that | 


if we lay them ont upon unrealities, we must suffer the mental 
pauperism of aridity. That, finally, he who cries over a book 
is most like to have no tears for the human distress which 
touches him afterwards. A very little consideration will show 
us that this opinion is only partly true, and even where it is 
true it is open to exception; while, as an argument, it searcely | 
hit the blot against which it was directed. If it proves any- | 
thing, it proves a great deal too much. It would, if taken in 
terms, exclude us from the pleasures of art, of literature, of 
the drama ; all of which, within bounds, we are certainly | 
permitted ‘to enjoy. It would close up imagination altogether ; | 
ib would silence music completely ; for music is not practical or | 
positive, and is a surrendering of the mind to a mild tumult | 
of thoughts which cannot be put in words—to a sweet disturb- | 
ance with which we do not find fault, understanding somehow — 
that it is akin to a higher knowledge, which perhaps we haye | 
lost, and mayhap we shall know again. We are none the | 
worse for hearing good music, and yet it takes with it a con- | 
siderable deal of emotion. That our faculties are made for one 
final object is a Christian belief; but it is hard to say what 
of the world with which we are girded shall warp, expand, | 


will | cituations which we have personally felt are usually bh 


She will please | 


At the same time, it must be admitted that it 


What we find opposed to 


The danger of our time is not 


of emotion, so much as a wrong expendi- 


and it is in the reflection that the earth, which would be 
dead of itself, becomes quickened. Mr, Ruskin terms this the 
“ pathetic fallacy,” but the sense is not enclosed in his words. 
This fallacy, if fallacy it be, is an immortal one. “ The poetry 
of earth is never dead;” Keats could not argue, but his phrase 
is better than “ pathetic fallacy.” There is pathetic fallagyuin 
the Scriptures, in Homer, in Shakespeare, and in Milton,’ And 
would it be in any of these if it was not truthful ((,eg@ot a 
fallacy), and founded upon a universal belief? We speak or 






“frowns,” or a precipice “ yawns,” yet so perfectly 
accept those epithets, as describing qualities which seem 
that we never think of questioning whether they are 


not. 
Emotion has its place, and its use, as well as reason, Zé ean 
be strengthened and cultivated. The danger of it is ee et 
growth, and this luxuriance will occur where there is 

ripeness of passion—a heated subsoil like that in which @ wild 


The evil art and bad-taste 


and useless vegetation flourishes. 


of many a modern novel has been anticipated and condemned 


I appeared before the public in the year | 


is a cause of pleasure. 
_which will not always fare upon the coarse food ~€ 


nerve and tissue. Despite all that has been written about-the 
engrossing fascination of romance reading, none of! arit 
poets (and they are daring enough) have ventured to-figure aonb 
a man falling in love with the heroine of a book, although ® 
Greeks comprehended a man falling in love with @ steak 
And yet we have almost as many heroines on book-shebwes i 
there are women under roof-trees. The ‘motion: -besbomes 
upon novels is only lent out at interest; we call’ dtl an 
at any moment, and give it for hand, and heart, eregok 

as it may be. Emotion may be worse expended #he 

on books. A famous author has drawn 4. 


by writers from Longinus and Horace, to Burke and Kaimes. 
One of the causes why those books are read is that our emotions 
require to be constantly fed with something or other, It is 
curious to notice with what interest a man of, businessewill 
occasionally plunge into a novel. We crave for experienges at 
second-hand, which we cannot find at our own. The emotional 















Yet we endeavour to bring others within our range of 
sciousness. This is the meaning, or at least part‘ 
meaning, of the pleasure we derive from pictures; they f 
to us vividly, scenes which, within our scope, we should) 
know but for them, and the accession of any fresh khen 


They, too, feed our emotive ap 


every-day existences. A similar longing helps to fill éo1 
rooms with people who will listen for three-quarters: fF 
hour at a time to the wordless poems of Mendelssohm or B@et 
hoven. Tostimulate this palate with hot-pressed novels, trmg 
a long train of unpleasant consequences. The victim-of sapeas 
tion-mongers walking through the world with half-shutéyes, 
seeing things only through the medium of authors, expecting 
events which will never happen, and unprepared for those syhich . 
do happen, finds himself nervous, abstracted, silly; anddneom< 
petent for duties which demand foresight or exertion. ' Dhis is 
a pitiable condition, and at the first blush would appear to be 
an example of Butler’s theory, but such is not the case, The 
man may be of such a temperament that physical, as wélb ind 
mental causes, go to produce the deplorable effect,’ As & tule, 


_ people read through this stage, and get to an- intellectual 


manhood, but there is such a thing as a moral. eoisumption,’ 
where the patient dwindles out early, and moons-away moral 
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a lady who felt so much for the natives of a foreign country, 
that her own children were little better than “ natives,” 
she so neglected them. The sympathy, the emotion, which 
begins at home, is as valuable as the charity whose office com- 
mences at the hearth. But to narrow it too much would be 
to stifle it altogether; at the fireside we can hear the cricket 
chirp, which a poet tells us is the same that in summer time 
makes music in the open prayerful country. ‘There is a 
domestic sottishness. Men at a certain age are inclined to 
doze on the house rug, and, their day’s task over, to let the 
hours pass with no thought beyond the walls they live in. 
This mode of mind is a matter of choice, or perhaps, as we 
considered above in another instance, is a matter of constitution. 
Physically falling into flesh, and mentally falling into flesh, are 
things which have an affinity. It is legitimate for a person 
to think that having earned rest by labour, he should take 
his rest; but there are many with promptings which intrude 
after business times, and for them there is no peace, until they 
produce an emotional weariness, or satiety. A father with 
children around him (especially if they be young enough) may 
exercise this sentiment upon them as well, and more completely 
than upon books. But the use of books is in meeting this 
desire in those who cannot 


** Sit without emotion, hope, or aim,” 


as Wordsworth could, who afterwards in the same poem is 
obliged to resort to Desdemona, or Una, in order to relieve the 
monotony of his evening. To be sure, actualities may deaden 
our emotional sensitiveness. If a merchant has only just got 
his certificate after a smash, he won’t take much interest in 
reading about a fictitious bankrupty. It is difficult, however, 
to understand how married poets can write of love, and married 
men be found capable of reading the verses. Indeed, we claim 
it as a proof of our doctrine of wide-spread and recurring 
emotiveness, that it will crop up in unexpected places, and in 
the most difficult conditions. And it is remarkable how forcibly 
we are touched by the expression of an unsuspected sentiment. 
We acknowledge it most readily in a play, for instance, where 
within the conflict of tragic passions, a pied-flower of emotion 
will occasionally appear. We are not impatient even of an old 
woman boasting conquests over what the conqueror-worm has 
long since feasted. Old men (we do not mean old boys— 
sausage-lipped sinners) are not so garrulous on those points, 
but when they are we see them akin to ourselves, despite the 
crust of age, which would otherwise seem to hide their very 
nature from us. Animals imitate our reason through instinct, 
but no animal can be emotionally effected save man. He alone 
discovers a breathing spirit in the material world. He moulds 
it in every way to his will, and makes it feel with him and for 
him. Schiller tells us, ‘‘ Our whole knowledge, as all philo- 
sophers agree, consists in a conventional illusion, with which, 
nevertheless, the strictest truth may subsist. Our purest con- 
ceptions are by no means images of things, but only their 











necessarily determined and coexisting signs.”* This is some- | 
what. the manner in which the universe seems emotively | 
poetical to Mr. Tennyson, and religiously emotional to Dr. 
Newman, who in the winds and clouds “ hears the rustling of | 
the garments of those that look upon the face of God.” We 
may not find those things, nor hear them, but we should not 
neglect a power within us which may soften the asperities 
of our nature, and teach us the sublime truths of which poetry 
is the oracle, and religion the inspiration. 








trines, as well as the doctrines themselves, pass into oblivion 
There was a time when the Alkahest and the Elixir of Life were 
objects which engaged the futile research of seriows men: Im 
the last century witchcraft was punished by death, English 
monarchs touched for the King’s Evil, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society declared that he had discovered the philosopher’e 
stone. Even within the last few years an archbishop and twe 
distinguished statesmen have been respectively the president ” 
and vice-presidents of a mesmeric infirmary. But it is at best 
only a fleeting fashion by which these superstitions are en- 
couraged. One curious phase of magic has alone come down 
to us from remote antiquity, not indeed in its original form, but 
modified to meet the requirements of the age. The astrologer’s 
art is no longer invested with that romance and mystery with 
which we are accustomed to associate its practice in the Middle 
Ages, but it has managed to retain enough of the marvellous, 
and sufficient hold on a credulous public to make a twopenny 
almanack worth 2s. 6d. 

It may not be generaJly known that there are three of these 
precious poriodicals in circulation at the present time. There 
is “ Raphael’s Prophetic Messenger, Weather Guide, and 
Ephemeris,” which professes to have reached its forty-sixth 
anniversary. There is “ Zadkiel’s Almanack,” of which, if we 
may believe its own statement, thirty-six yearly editions and 
54,000 copies have been sold, and there is the celebrated “ Vox 
Stellarum,” by “ Francis Moore, physician,” who died (if there 
ever was such a person) about the year 1724. Of these the 
first is the dearest in price, and most pretentious. It 
is decorated with a frontispiece-illustration described as a 
“ hieroglypic,” of which the explanation is wisely deferred until 
the ensuing year. We need scarcely say that in the allegorical 
group thus portrayed, Britannia always holds a prominent 
space. On the present occasion that lady is attired in a white 
petticoat, yellow stays, and a crimson opera cloak; she wears 
a helmet which is unfortunately suggestive of a familiar 
kitchen utensil, and leans on a spear about the thickness of a 
stout knitting-needle. On her left side stands Time in a yellow 
tunic, blue pallium, and mauve wings; on her right, the 
inevitable British lion gapes across a gulf at a group composed 
of the Pope, the French Emperor, and three friars, one of 
whom holds a dagger in his hand. The background is com- 
posed of a military encampment, a few ships, and a great deal 
of smoke, while the firmament above is occupied by a crab, a 
scorpion, a goat, a horoscope, and several cherubim. 

Professor Raphael, who signs himself “ the astrologer of the 
nineteenth century,” modestly begins his preface by thanking 
his numerous patrons and friends for their appreciation of his 
labours, tells us that his “ little bark” has been launched fifty 
years “on the ocean of public opinion,” and that he is grateful 
for the gentle winds and prosperous gules which have hitherto 
attended his progress. He also proclaims his intention to 
“ embrace truth,” and clear away “the absurdities and super- 
stitions with which ignorance and design have endeavoured to ~ 
clothe the principal pillar of natural philosophy.” Bearing © 
this virtuous resolution in mind, he proceeds, after printing the 
almanac proper, to insert a couple of tables, in which 


_ day of the month throughout the year is associated with some ° 


portion of the human body. ‘Thus in January the dates 


| 1, 2, 3, 4, correspond with “ breast, stomach, heart, and back ;” 


but how and why, and whether for good or evil destiny, the 
astrologer of the nineteenth century does not inform us.. Then © 


follow some remarks on the solar system—a notice or two 
regarding eclipses; and then natural phenomena being dis- 


missed, the great Raphael is free to carry out the chief feature . 


- of his book—viz., prophecy. Our author is im the habit of 


PROPHETIC ALMANACKS. © 


THERE is a story of an honest old Yorkshire squire, who 
having attended a public performance given by the Wizard of 
the North, and being asked the next day how he had enjoyed | 
himself, shook his head solemnly and replied, that the tricks 
were all very well in their way, but that for his part he did not 
like deception. Perhaps there was more sincerity than wit in 
the remark, but it deserves to be remembered as the expression 
of a sentiment by no means common. Generally speaking 
people do like to be deceived, at all events by professed conjurors, 
especially if there be a spice of the supernatural or a smattering 
of science in their magic. Mesmerism, electro-biology, clair- 
voyance, spirit-rapping, and the séances of those ingenious 
jugglers the brothers Davenport, have all been ostensibly based 
on some occult principle in physics of which the existence has 
been emphatically declared, but which no one has been able to 
explain. But every dog—not to say every dogma—has its 
day, and one by one the exponents of these mysterious doc- 





* Philosophical Letters. 
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calling his readers “ gentle,” and they must be gentle indeed 
if they can peruse the fifty pages of rubbish which are filled 
with his timely warnings and salutary precepts, his 
horoscopes, his astro-biographies, and his celestial influences. 
The seer takes credit to himself for having hinted in vague 
and shadowy terms at Lord Palmerston’s probable retirement — 
in April, 1865. Lord Palmerston, as we all know, died im 
October. If this is prophecy, then anyone who is acquainted . 
with the age of an octogenarian may become a prophet. In. 
the “ predictions” for February, 1866,.we get a glimpse of the 
subtle “ influences ” which help the author to this sort of 
tion. The late King of the Belgians was an old man. 
had been ailing for some time. Accordingly Raphael selects, 
one of the most inclement months of the year, in which “bad. 
influence” is to “ operate on the aged King of Belgium, which» — 
will be a cause of grief.’ Unfortunately Raphael’s Almanack, 
like many others, is published a month or so in af 


Meanwhile the venerable monarch dies, and thus the “ wee SS 


phetic Messenger ” is condemned to foretell an event whi 
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With regard to Continental affairs, and indeed affairs 


generally, Raphael expresses himself in language which may 


mean anything or nothing. In April, “ Death is to sweep off 


more than one of high standing.” In May, “all persons born 
on the 22nd or 23rd are to feel the benefic influence of the 
lunar eclipse.” In June “the tocsin of war is sounded; but 
from whence ?”’ naively asks the prophet, and then he answers 
the question himself; “Time alone must unravel.” “ Great 
failures” are predicted for July; but whether in the com- 
mercial world, or in the nature of prophetic messages we are 
not told. It is, however, highly satisfactory to know that at 
this time “the benefic Jove has been stationary on, and now 


crowns, the mid-heaven of our gracious Sovereign; ” and that 


“ Saturn is in precisely the same position in the horoscope of 


his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.” Sometimes, to the 
scientific reader, Raphael condescends to be more explicit. 
Young gentlemen of this class will appreciat 


} 


“one of the most important of planetary phenomena 
September next is the stationary position of Jupiter in 1 
23rd degree of Capricorn. At the New Moon on the 10th Leo 
will ascend. Mercury, just become direct, will be on the 2nd 
cusp. ‘The luminaries in the 5rd trine to Ju it] 
Venus and Saturn in the 4th, and Mars and the 
llth house. ‘The luminaries meet the trine of Jove on the 15th 
day, and Venus conjoins with Saturn almost simu ¥. 
Is it possible? How fortunate (or unfortunate, should wi 
say)? But does our good friend Raphael seriously sup] 


that any one who had the faintest notion of what all 


means would believe the inferences which he draws from it? 
The prophet has a habit of uttering sentiments which, wit 
all deference to his fertile imagination, we fancy we have heard 
elsewhere. ‘Thus, when he tells us that “* Princes as well as 


the humblest must bow to INEVITABLE FATE,” and that 


“Troubles still hang over crowned head peaks lke a 
sound moralist, but not exactly as an original thinker a1 
certainly as no great conjuror. 

He next proceeds to pass some “™ asti logical remark upon 
her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, which would | 
impertinent if they were not senseless; and ving drawn tl! 


horoscope of the infant Prince George Frederick, and the Prin 
Imperial of France, he goes on to describe the fulfilment of 
predictions for the present year. It is needless to say that the 
actual issue of events and the language in which they were 
foretold bear about the same relation to each other as King 
Jeremiah does to a pickled cucumber in the schoolboy’s rid 
As for the “ table of celestial influences,” it reach l I 
of absurdity beyond which it would be impossible to extend. 
On the 20th of January we may marry; on the 2lst we ma: 
not marry, but we may travel ; on the 25th y lay marry and 
travel too. J 'urther on we find a date when we may it] 
marry nor travel. It will be observed, however, that no y 
is marked as propitious for marriage but not for travel. 
If it were, what would become of the wedding trip? On 
the 6th of July we are to avoid lawyers, and, to do Rapl 
justice, he doesn’t mention any period when \ ught not 
to avoid them. But can he reconcile it with hi nscience to 
recommend his bachelor friends to “ court and ask favour « 
females at eventide,” and yet “ make no promises, agreements, 


or contracts on the llth of April 
Perhaps the cream of the book lies in the “ few words’ 
which he addresses to readers and correspondents :— 
“According to the positions and aspects of the planetary orbs 
amongst each other, the conclusions regarding the general destiny are 
formed, The transit points of periods when, by the regular motions 
of the bodies in space, certain places in the horoscope are passed or 
aspected, producing good or evil. . . . . All persons should have their 
computations performed. No one can imagine the advantages which 
frequently arise, especially in business and the intercouse of life. 
Advantages arise from general but partial conclusions ; bat it is an 
error to suppose that any one, be he ever so talented, can deduce the 
, without | sic] these calcula- 
tions being performed. There are many who know the advantages; 
but to those who do not, RAPHAEL would say that the cost is not 


times of future good or evil tendencies 


great, and is frequently repaida hundred-fold. This is no fortune-telling, 
no trickery, nor humbug, but deductions founded by experience 


yy 
} i 


and observation upon a pure mathematical 

it is as old as history, or any of the sciences; it wa 
the Flood; it was used by the Prophets of the Old Testament, and 
probably those of the New Dispensation; by the philosophers and 
sages of China, India, Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, Greece, and of the 
Middle Ages to our own times. There is nothing wicked, idolatrous, 
or contrary to the true precepts of religion in it or its practice ; it is 
simply the usage and direction of our means and faculties to decry 


lt is nothing new; 


; 


} ; } 


[sic | the future precisely as one consults the barometer before taking 
a distant journey, or setting sail on a voyage.” 

“A Prospectus of Terms for computations will be forwarded if a 
stamped and directed envelope be enclosed to 


** RaPHAEL, Walworth, London, 8.” 


Here we had intended to subjoin a description of the 
almanac which is published under the name of Zadkiel, but we 
think enoug! i 


; . °3 

1 has been said to give our readers a general idea 

of the character of such publications. That they are impudent 
. | 

ose on credulous ignorance there can be 
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conduct yourselves with decency. [This was received in _ 


and very proper silence by the undergraduates, and with much 
cheering by the members of the Senate, after which the Orator 


proceeded to describe ( olonel Bake ras of late t} ed et delrcve ot 
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soldiery (too much cowed at that moment to cheer), and 


then made graceful allusion to the traveller's wife, who was present 
in the Senate Hou e, and had ace mpanied her hu band thro gh 
all his many adventures, including a year’s forced sojourn with 
a savage tribe. This is the only event of the pa t fortnight up to 
the time of writing) which has carried the University beyond its 


ordinary routine. The honorary M.A, it may be remarked, 


possesses one de ided advantage over the honorary Doctors degree, 


in the fact that the r cipient is not made to look such a ridiculous 
guy as the red gown of the latter makes most strangers look. 
A Dy one who remembers the appearance of the Duke of Brabant, 
who is just now being made King of the Belgians, when he put 
the red gown on over very extensive epaulettes, and tried how the 
int old hat felt with the different sides to the front, amid the 


uj i LUA ull Lil pitt I , 
uproarious laughter of the galleries, which he gratefully acknow- 
ledged as applause, will appreciate the superiority of the quiet 


black silk gown. 


hy . . a ° j 7 : 
rhe list of candidates for mathematical honours at the ensuing 
examination has been published, and the numbers (ninety-four, 


17 


show a falling off as compared with former years. This has a 


bearing on the much discussed question of Univer: ity extension, 
which it is worth while to notice. The schemes proposed sugge st 
various methods of attaining the end they aim at, but that end 18 
pretty much the same in all. It is to give the advantages of a 
University education at less cost than at present, either of time or 
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ofmoney. This University, unfortunately for itself, adopted such 
a scheme a few years ago, and we are now suffering from the con- 
sequences. The majority of the authorities at that time allowed 
themselves to be led astray by a confusion of ideas, which is still 
to be found in a large proportion of those who discuss the merits 
of rival schemes professing to have this end in view. They took 
the phrase ** advantages of a University education’? to mean the 
same thing as “ B.A. degree,” and they determined to give this 
B.A. degree for an amount of residence less by half a year than had 
before been necessary. The other was not theirs SO to give. I hey 
determined that men entering in October should have their B.A. 
degree in two years and three-quarters—that is, in the June two 
years after ent , thereby saving all who take advantage of this 
unwise gratuity the expense of another long term and some six or 
seven month uable time. Candidates for mathematical an 
classical honours could not be so relieved : they must still keep 
their ten terms, not as n¢ cessary for their degree, but in order to 
enable them to go in for the honour examinations with good chance 
of success. ‘This puts a premium upon the poll as compared with 


} 
OI Val 


the honour exa ition, and men who cannot anticipate a high 
place are tempted so out in the poll, and get to work in the 


world six months | 


are able to co in for 
than one of the 


fore men of equal standing with themselves 
heir honour examination. I have heard more 


poll examiners say of some man or other that it 


was a perfect disgrace he should have gone out in the ll, his 
ry } ] ° “ . 

papers snowed 0 much mathematical p wer. This is at the 

bottom of the reat falling ott in the numbers of candidates for 


mathematical honours which we have to regret. In spite of the 


much larger entries which we have now than we had eight or nine 
years ago, we have not! early sO many men going in for our two 
chief tripo ; it is, not nearly so many men who put them- 
selves through our highest form of training. Last year there were 
151; the year before 16 ’62 and ’61 were exceptional years, for 
reasons which it would be too long to enter upon now ; and in the 
years before 61, our candidates were 186, 201, 186, 178, and so on. * 
The natural and mo ices triposes. and other decree exami! 
tions, carry off so few men that they do not nearly restore the 
absolute balance, to say n thing of what might have bee) 
expected from « rgely increased total numbers. Thus, fewer 
men go thr { 4 nd large numbers « ip 
half a year’s | ty life. 
All this is nothing more than the evil which so many—I | 
all -of th extension schemes will introduce. We shall have men 
getting their degrees for less and less university life ands il 
training. N ni nes that a previous and a 
examination, wit ir pumps and their Paley, humanize the raw 
material that comes to us from the wilds of Yorkshire or the valleys 
of Wales. It is tl | life that does what is done. Rea ling 
ever so hard will not rub off angularities and fill up defect quite 
the reverse. Merely to pass our examinations would not confer 
the “advantages” we are so fond of talking about. 
A curate writes { of your contemporaries to complain that 
it 18 very D ird for t class to which he belongs the literates tO 


) ( 
> . ' .y +7 ) - : = 7 e 
hear the present d isslon abo it the unfitness of men who have 


not had the i\dvantages ; and he suggests that the universities 


should all v all : ! to come up and pass a still exan 

tion in theology and other branches of university study, to give 
them & Stal In ety. Would such a plan have the desired 
ell +? Certainly not. That he has passed such an examination 
is not the vhich our ordinary alumnus stands; his 
position 1s s to him by the fact that he has been ground for 
two or three years in our common mill for manners and general 


training, as apart from actual learning, and has presumably benefited 
by his experience. We see how muchfour triposes have suffered 
from recent legislation in the direction now so much talked of ; and 
as we find in past triposes the names of almost all those sons of 
whom the university has cause to be proud, we deprecate on this 
ground any further steps which may have a like result. And any- 
thing which will give our degrees to men who are among us for a 
shorter period of time than others, or who are among us on terms 
of such social inequality as shall make them go out from us into 
the world without being really of us, ought to find no favour in the 
universities, or in the eyes of those who wish well to the universities, 
and would see them conti to be the final schools of the leading 
men of the country. 5 

It was announced a fortnight ago that a law scholarship, the first 
of four, had b en {0 St John’s, and adju lov d to a good 
double-second. This has called some attention to the present state 
of legal education in the University, and to the class of men who 
are called to the bar. It is curious to remark how small an amount 
of “honours” the list of gentlemen recently called contains, At 
the Inner Temple twelve members of this University were called, 
and a reference to the Calendar shows that it is difficult to deter- 
mine which of these was the most distinguished, in the present 
State of uncertainty as to the balance between the classical and 
mathematical triposes. Three of the twelve appeared in one or 
the other tripos, and they were respectively twenty-third Senior 
Optime, and twenty-first and twenty-third in the second class in 
classics. Four appear in the law honour lists of different years, 
all being second-class men; one of these was third in that class, 
being also last but two ; two were bracketed first, which meant in 
their case last but one ; and one was definitely last in the class. 
At Lincola’s Inn four members of this University were called, and 


Inue 


unded at 





* In the Mathematical and Classical Triposes together. 
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one of them was eighth Wrangler, and another was bracketed 
wooden spoon in classics ; the remaining two did not distinguish 
themselves by selecting an Honour examination as their road to a 
degree. The Middle Temple called only one of our alumni, and 
he too seems to have preferred an ordinary degree. Thus the 
entire upper half of our two chief triposes is represented by one 
name only out of seventeen called, and not one ol the seventeen 
has achieved a first class in law ; indeed, there have been six 
men in that class during the last four years. It is to be hop d that the 
scholarships referred to will animate with a new spirit the s« ientific 
study of the law among us. 


only 


Meantime we are petting Hebrew by adding to other moneys to 
be won by that study an annual prize for the | Hebrew scholar 
among the candidates for the theological T'ri| 1 which Tripos it 
is complained that a smattering of Hebrew already goes too far in 
gaining marks. Three hundred pounds is tl um f d for this 
purp se. subscribed by various friends of Hel invested 
in Scinde Railway Stock, an investment which | strange 
in classical Latin on a former occasion, that t ITA resented on 
Thursday confined 1 ‘4 iting that t 10 , senatus 
a document in the vernacular), respecting the Hebrew prize should 
be accepted. 

The Council of the Senate has recommended that for the future 
all candidates for the theological Tripos shall s nd in their names 
thri ich the pra lector *of their seve ral colleges. This is a very 
important change, but there is not space for explainu its bearings 
at present. Neither | » Cambri man much for telling 
of ti weal f ti rial ¢ Vv Kn » marked that 

never des] the only thing to b iid. Neither would it 
much interest the eneral readel were a discussion to be entered 
into r spect er recon ndation, on t pal f the Board 
of Mathematical Studies, to the « tthat after the Examination In 
January, 1866, the su f Lap Coefficients, and of the 
io ure of the E 1 considers das Hetero neous, May be, at the 
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Among 
England, the Roman Cath lics are by far the mo 


They have two chap th well attend and another is in 
course of construction. St. Cuthbert’s, their principal place 
of worship, presents in the exterior little worthy of notice, 


° | - , 4 > ] on 14 7 +7 ] re , 
nor, with the exception of the high % r and son 


re much to admire within the building. 


excellent 


sia 
pictures, is th There 


is, however, an air of solemnity a St. Cuthbert’s, which 
the humble appointments around cannot ai ther destroy. 
The schools near the ch | are capabie ¢ Cc ta no 150 


chapel, 


boys, LOO girls, and 


St. Godric’s, is 120 1 ] 7 t | id. It occupies a 
most commanding site, and the eastern apse, wned by 
seven gables, and mounted by an | holding a cross, 
has a very imposing ellect. “a8 
The Independent Dissenters have a « of holding 


500 persons, but not sufficiently large to accommodate all the 
cit VY. Lt s t iv oldest 


us school- 


One 


members of that denomination in the 
chapel in Durham. Behind the chap: lis a dio 
room, divided into two compartments for boys and §1 
of these rooms is used as a Sunday s hool. 

The Wesleyans have a chapel eapable of holding 1,000 
persons, but which is also too small for On 


commoul 


} 
ris. 


their numbers. 
Sunday the building is absolutely cramm« d. 

The New Connection Methodists have a chapel situated in 
the North-road. It is well built of stone, and of good eleva- 
tion, and is decidedly the finest Dissenting chapel in Durham. 
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demoralization than in some parts of Newcastle and Gateshead. 
The fearful manner in which the inhabitants of some of the 
poorer districts of the town are crowded together, is a disgrace 
to the municipal authorities, who, however, seem to look 
upon the scandal with perfect indifference. Here, on a fine 
Summer evening, when their miserable dwelling-places have 
become insupportable, the character and manners of the bulk 
of the inhabitants may be seen in the streets and courts to 
perfection. Women and children, with a few men, sit upon 
the ground outside their houses, desirous of breathing the fresh 
air, but inhaling an atmosphere 
the dens they reside in. And yet these poor creatures are 
respectable in comparison with those that swarm in the gin- 
shops and public-hous In these and the beer- shops every 
temptation to evil is set forth to attract me and with 
too much success. We do not agree with Mr. Street, in 
his otherwise admirable tract, when he says he hoon’ not 
the wretched hovels the p yple live in er ate the pubhi 
We hold them, on the contrary, to be ] 
The proprietors of these pol son shops invarial Ly op 
greater numbers in proportion as the dwellings of 
the more wretched and overcrowded. W herever they start 


nearly as poisonous as that of 


} 


think 


oo 


he poor are 


into existence the respectability of the inhabitants near them 
begins to fall off. The sh ps of the dealers in the absolute 
necessaries of life seem to dwindle away, and to lack 
trade, as if it were impossible ad gnebeieeee 4 

their goo ls. whil ’ much ; aa ’ tus % 


and licentiousne 3 The number of these places and the facill- 
ties of obtainit g li _ 
small blo 


one particular spot on the Quayside there wa k of 
houses, perha] 3 a dozen in all, which contained no fewer than 
nine public-houses, four or five being next door to each other, 
and the remainder with not more than a single house inter- 
vening. In conve ion with a clergyman « the subject of 
one of these degraded localities, we remarked that the power 


of the Church seemed to be very small in the district. “ What 


are we to do,” he1 plied, ‘ \ for every t of reli 
the magistrates license at least forty gin-shops 2?” 

The interior of the dwellings of th: wretched people, and 
the manner in which th y are compelled to live to eth r, 
most disgraceful. It is no uncommon cireumstance to find 
three married couples living together in the same room, witl 
out the slightest provision for privacy or personal decency. In 
the common lodging-hou this } lan of putting several married 
couples in th me room, often pe strangers to each other 
is exceedingly f, [n there are three, and even 
four beds, l as many Mar;»r L iples, and ] ‘rhaps several 
children. True, the beds and bedd ie are ke} t 4 )] ral ly clean, 
the walls lime-whitened, and they are under police inspection; 
but is it pos ible for ich a em to exist with 1t ¢ ncoura ring 
vice and immorali y? Nor must it be imagined that in New- 
castle alone are similar instances to be found. Gateshead. in 
proportion to its numbers, is ev In a worst lition. Soutl 


and North Shields a: per! equally demoralized, a1 
Sunderland furni hes a maj rity ¢ ~ the r isoners in Durham 
gaol. 

And what of the Church of England in th squalid and 
depraved localities?’ The Church is rich and respectable, and 
her ministers and deacons are a rious; but, unfortunately, of 
her wealth, very lit the hands of those who could 
use it with advantage. Th wath or district church itself 


y 
may be a grand and imposing building, ’ overworked clergy 
may visit the poor, but, alas, they are too often without 
means ti ) ] { lp the ] } 5 31 i] sult vIn S of th dk sti ute, W ith- 
out sufficient numbers to make the visits of her clergy 


effectual, the Church 4d but little good. It must be 
admitted, moreov: r, that among many of our cle rey, 
men upon the whole, there is a lamentable want ei ither of the 
power 


cood 
= 


or desire of making themselves personalls ed. One 


church was pointed out to us, the church of a me h containing 
27,000 souls, in which the largest concrevatio1 ldom numbe 

100; while, in another district, in which the incumbent has 
contrived to make himself beloved, the congregation is so large 
that frequently it is impossible to find even standing room. 


We were informed that in the large towns throughout the 
diocese similar examples of the effect of personal popularity 
and its opposite may be found. 


We have now brou rht to a close our sketch of the state of 
the Church in the diocese of D irham, and the impediments 


which are placed in the way of Bishop Barit 
Church exte: n. That he can succeed, we believe to } 
possible ; that » may succeed, we devoutly wish : 
active and devoted co-operation on the part of the clergy, and 
a far greater amount of |] erality among the great body of the 
laity than has yet been displayed, the most sanguine Church- 


but without 





e's scheme of 


} 
| 
| 


man will be justified in taking a somewhat gloomy view of the 
future prospects of the Church of England in the diocese of 
Durham. 


FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 
produced by the Royal 


THE one-act opera, “Christmas Eve,” 
another of those 


English Opera Company on Wednesday last, is 

crude attempts by which English music has been made of late years 
a subject of contempt and derision. By what process such puerili- 
ties find their way to public production it 1s difficult to guess, 
unless it be by the weight of share-holding influence. However 
the temporary publicity may flatter the vanity of an aspiring 
amateur, the result cannot fail to be most disadvantageous to the 
interests of the establishment. In the present instance a very 
heavy book has been made the vehicle of still heavier music. The 
commonplace story of the loves of two maidens for 
spair of the rejected lady, and the 
happiness of the selected one, with frequent d rather unintelli- 
gible intervention of King Christmas and troops of spirits. These 
very slight materials, devoid as they are of ve interest, might 
have been rendered tolerable by light and effective musical treat- 
ment. <As it is, however, the « ore ser has far exceeded the poet 
in dullness. The music seems like the production of an amateur, 


subject is a 


one and the same y' ath, the di 


t 
i 


who has picked out some common soe phrases at plano- 
forte, jotted them down, and then put them—or, possibly, got 
them put—into score for an or hestra, a process from which 
good music is even less likely to result than high poetry 


, 


from the inspiration of a eyeing dictionary. The object of 
hi wing @ short n alan’ piece to precede the forthcoming pantomime 


m t have been obtained by an a laptati ym of one of Offenbach’s 
duchies little operatic farces, of which there is abundant 
choice. To speak in detail of the pieces of m in “ Christmas 
Eve,” would be simply absurd, yet it could not be altogether 
lon red, as it was made the occasion for the first a yp irance of a 
new tenor singer, Mr. David Miranda, a gentleman with a voice 
ot agreea )| juality and s1 th vocalisation, but \ { yin power 
tor so lat é L spa ' ] to D I p I ver, I I Ly find 
yme better opportunity for display than that atlo him in 

Christmas Eve.” 

At Signor Arditi’s concert of Thursday, Fe! D) intata, 

The D rt, was to vel 

The usual Christmas performance of the “‘ Messiah” by the 5a red 
Harmonic Society was to take place yesterday. That by the 
‘ational Choral Society is “annouw 1 for Di nber ZO, when 
Mr. Leigh Wilson is to sing. Should this ¢ lem continue to 
justify the favourable impression he has already ed in oratorio, 
he will prove a valuable addition to a class of v tsof whom we 
have too few 

] Monday Poy C I I l J ry 15. 
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tory “ The Outcasts,” adapted by Mr. Tom Taylor, was produced 
at the Ol ympic Theatre n Satur lay werd with every sign of 
success. With the exception of Mr. Boucicaults Irish dramas these 
adaptations of Miss B rad lon’ S stories are almost tie nly original 
works given to our stage, and bad as they generally are in con- 


struction, and Old ,Baileyish as they mostly are in tone, they are 
some relief to the ceaseless round of French plays which are trans- 
planted hot from Paris. The new play is called “ Henry 
Dunbar,”—the title under which the story was reprinted for the 
libraries and is divided into four long acts, with a rather profuse 
allowance of “ carpenters’ scenes.” ‘“ Henry Dunbar” has a some- 
what too conaheal story for effective dramatic treatment, and Mr. 
Tom Taylor, with all his skill and experience, has not altogether 
succeeded in making a clear and perfect drama out of his mate rials. 
Most of the principal characters are not what they seem—are 
living and moving under one or more aliases, and the playbills are 
singularly deficient in the necessary explanations. Henry Dunbar 
is not Henry Dunbar, but a man named Wilmot, who has murdered 
Dunbar, or killed him in a quarrel, on his return from India, and 
is endeavouring to personate him and secure his wealth. 1 he 
daughter of this Wilmot, the heroine of the piece—if it has a 
heroine—is named Margaret Wentworth ; and the principal comic 
character of the drama—a “ Major,” who is more prominent on 
the stage than in the novel, and who combines the attributes of 
many well-known and amusing theatrical r gues, like Jeremy 
Diddler and Robert Macaire—also lives and moves under several 
aliases. Those who have read the novel may require no guide to 
the plot as it appears at the Olympic, but that larger portion of 
the audience whohave not read the novel must often find it difficult 
to understand the story however much they may be interested in 
the movements of the chief characters. ‘The fourth act is very 
defective, being disfigured by a comic interlude, in which Wilmot 
and his daughter act like Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul in an “ enter- 
tainment,” and do all they can to destroy the sentiment of their 
parts Such a scene, supported by the prin Cc ipal actors, woul l be 
bad at any time in a drama of tragic interest, but it is doubly bad 
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on the eve of a catastrophe like the death of Wilmot, which 
happens as soon as he has changed his wig. Many of the scenes 
are open to the charge of being mere stop-gaps, put in to gain time 
for stage arrangements without forwarding the story. The success 
of the piece, in fact—should it meet with a lasting success—will 
depend less upon the construction than upon the sharp dialogue 
and the high stage colouring put upon the “ Major” and a stock 
detective, named Carter. The distribution of characters, with one 
or two exceptions, is very satisfactory, and the acting is level and 
effective. Henry Dunbar, alias Wilmot, is one of those preter- 
naturally calm, self-possessed pers nages not altogether unknown 
to the theatre, and he is represented by Mr. H. Neville with great 
tact and judgment. Miss Kate Terry as Margaret Wentworth, 
alias Wilmot, has hardly so strong a part as usual, and it would 
be much strengthened by cutting out the comic scene we have just 
censured, which may or may not have been put in to show this 
young lady’s versatility. Those who are familiar with Miss Terry’s 
talent and thoughtful style of acting are quite aware that she can 
assume the dress and speech of a rough country servant with the 
toothache without seeing her in such an uncouth form near the 
crisis of a serious drama. Mr. Soutar as the detective, and Mr. 
G. Vincent as the major, with showy, gent-like qualities and cri- 
minal antecedents, did good service for the author. A young clerk 
and lover, Clement Austin, was made interesting and like a gentle- 
man by Mr. H. J. Montague. Miss Ellen Leigh. a young lady 
connected with an eminent lit rary family, made am st promising 
first appearance in the small part of Laura Dunbar; and Miss 
EK. Farren was saucy and spirited as a waiting-maid, with a 
Gampish pronunciation. The minor parts were well played; and 
the s enery by Mr. Hawes Craven was bold and ar lc , 


tisti lhe play 
= } ¢ , 
will need 1 ich condensat on, and under Mr. Horace W ins 
nd 22 > ’ | x 
judicious management will, doubtless, get it. We are sorry to see 


his name out of the caste. 
N _ A | . ‘4 nn , ‘ 9 . 
Mr. BM hter has wisely withdrawn “The Watch-Cry,” after 
performing it for about a month, and has substituted “ Ruy Blas.” 


He will produce a new drama on Christmas-eve, founded on “ The 
Bride ot Lammermoor,” in which Sir Walter Scott’s dialogue will 
be retained much as 1 ible. 


SCIENCE. 


dy for f il 


Cop-.l oil has become such a universal rem 
species of scrofulous disease, and is sucha disgustingly unpalatable 
compound, that the public is glad to find that new pre paration g 
have removed much of its nauseousness. But what if these new 
preparation not only remove the flavour, but also remove the 
valuable properties of the drug? This is a question which is 


just now forced upon our attention by a paper published 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal by Dr. Attfield. In this 
article the writer deta the results of his analysis of a 
production sold as “ sa charide of cod-liver oil,” and makes 
some startling discoveries. He has found that this preparation 
contains not the faintest trace of the elements of cod liver oil. 
This is what Dr. Attfield writes of it :—“ It is nothing but powdered 
milk-sugar. A considerable juantity of this sugar 18 NOW extrac ted 
from milk, chiefly for use in the manufacture of homeopathic 


globules and certain varieties of infants’ food. It can therefore be 


had readily and cheaply. A quantity, costing a few pence, is 
placed in a box labelled, so as to induce the public to believe that 


it is cod-liver oil in a concentrated, convenient, and palatable form, 
and forthwith sold for five shillings.” It is only fair to add that 
the dragées of Messrs. Barr & Co. are genuine preparations, in 
which the true extract of the cod’s lived is presented in the form of 
a sugar-coated pill. 

A very simple and perfect form of filter has been devised by 
the Apparateur of the College of France, and deserves atten- 
tion. It is made by placing in a tank of impure water a vessel so 
arranged that a sponge which it contains shall lap over its edge 
and dip into the water of the tank. The sponge gradually sucks 
up and purifies the water in the reservoir, and allows it to drop 
into the smaller vesse] or receiver, from which it may be drawn off 
by atube. By placing a few lumps of charcoal in the bottom of 
the receiver, filtration of the most perfect kind is effected. The 
Journal of Botany states that M. Alphonse de Candolle will 
preside over the great International Botanical Congress to be held 
in London in May next, and deliver an opening address. 

Mr. J. Garth Marshall, in a letter to the Leeds Mercury, upon 
the subject of hydrophobia, suggests a cure not for the disease 
itself, but for the bite which may lead to it. He writes :—“ The 
late Mr. Youatt, the veterinary surgeon, who has himself been 
eight times bitten by mad dogs, uses as a remedy the common 
nitrate of silver, easily procurable, to filter into the wound. It 
decomposes the saliva, and in doing this destroys the virus. 
Whenever I am bitten I have a remedy sure and at hand, and no 
fear of the disease supervening. The best mode of application of 
the nitrate of silver is by introducing it solidly into the wound. 
It melts in an equal quantity of water. If already healed, the 
cicatrice should be rubbed and causticated away entirely. Between 
the time of the bite and the activity of the wound, previous to 
dissemination, the caustic of nitrate of silver is a sure preventive ; 
after that, it is as useless as all other means. The poison of hydro- 
phobia remains latent, on an average, six weeks; the part heals 
over, but there is a pimple or wound, more or less irritable. It 
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then becomes painful, and the germ, whatever it is, is ripe for 


dissemination into the system, and then all hope is gone.” 


Scientiric Meetincs.—Monday : London Mathematical Society, at 
7} p.m. “On Radial Curves.” By Mr. R. Tacker, M.A.——Tuesday: 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. The Annual General 
Meeting.—— Wednesday : Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. “ On Parkesine, 
its Composition, Manufacture, and Uses.” By Owen Rowland, Esq. 
——Friday: The Quekett Microscopical Club, at 8. p.m. ‘* How to 


: a ’ . 4 99 . rT 
Arrange aud Keep a Cabinet. By Mr. Boc 


MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


Tue Bank of England directors have not deemed it necessary to 
make any alteration in their rate of discount, the minimum remaining 
at 6 per cent. Inthe open market, however, the brokers will only 
work at about } per cent. in excess of the official quotation. The 

2 | 1 


demand, as may be presumed, has not been active, and the larger 


proportion of the bills has been taken to the national establishment. 


The quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°12} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 104d. per 


ounce for stan lard gold, it appears that gold is nearly three-tenths 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 
The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 


days’ sight is about 109 percent. At this rate there is no profit on 


the importation of gold from the United States. 

Iu Colonial Government Securities, Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. and 
July, 1877-84) fetched 964; Cape of Good Hoy 6 per Cents. 
(1880-90), 1054 44; Natal 6 per Cents., 98; New South Wales 5 per 


a? “9 S 


Cents. (1888-92), 90}; Victoria 6 per Cents., 1054 

Bank Shares have been dealt in to a moderate extent, but increased 
heaviness has prevailed. Bank of London receded £1, to 188, 140; 
Hindustan, China, and Japan £1, to 16, 18; London and River Plate 
i £1 52; Union of Australia 


1 PR 1 - 
t Bauk L » to oJ, os 


£1, to 18, 20 prem.; Orieuta 
£1, to 54, 55; Agra and Masterman 10a., to 55}, 56}; English 


Joint-Stock 10s., to 4, 1 yrrem.; London Chartered of Australia 
~ > " I . 
10s., to 24, 25; Merchant Bank 10s., to 1, 2 prem.; Metropolitan and 
} © 


Provincial 10s., to 3, 2 dis. ; Alliance-Bank 5s., to 4}, 5 prem.; Anglo- 
] ryptian DS., to 4 12 prem. ; Kur pean Bank o8., { » 35, 3 dis. ; and 
Imperial Ottoman 5s., to 5, 5) prem. 


The closing (but in some cases nominal) quotations for shares in 
new undertakings were as follow:—Bank of Turkey, 2 to 1 dis.; 
Colonial Company, { to 14 prem.; London Steam Towing, 1 to 2 
prem.; Charles Laflice & Co., 1 to 24 prem.; Commercial Company 
of Africa, } to 14 prem.; Anglo-Romano Water, 1 to 2 prem.; and 


Railway Finance, 1} to 2} prem. 

The following has been posted in the Stock Exchange :—* Applica- 
tion having been made to the committee to fix a special settling day 
for transactions in the shares of the Anglo-Greek Steam Navigation 
and Trading Company (Limited); and evidence having been heard 
thereon, it was resolved—‘ That a special settlement be refused.’ ”’ 

A special general meeting of proprietors of the Bank of England 
took place on Wednesday, when Mr. Thomas Jaring was elected a 


Lf 


director, in place of the Right Hon. George Joachim Géschen, who 
has retired on accepting the office of Vice-President of the Board of 


Trade. 

At the recent meeting of the Great Eastern R vil way Company, a 
was passed rt questing the resignation of the directors, in 
the disclosures made in the provisional report of the 


ul 


resolation 
consequence of 
committee of investigation. 

Negotiations are stated to be in progress between the Great Western 
and Midland Railway Companies, with a view to the former laying 
down a narrow gauge line on their South Wales section, and allowing 
the Midland Company running powers over it, in consideration of the 
latter abandoning their opposition schemes in that district. 

The Bank of New Zealand have given notice that they will pay the 
January interest on the £1,000,000 New Zealand Government Treasury 

sills ; £25,000 Auckland Harbour Bonds; £80,000 Canterbury Loan ; 
and the £500,000 Otago Loan. 

The Paris Crédit Mobilier have signed a contract for a Turkish 
6 per cent. loan of £6,000,000 stock, to be issued on the 18th inst. 
The security hypothecated is said to consist of a lien on certain 
revenues hitherto held by the Société Générale at Constantinople in 
pledge for an advance now to be paid off. Should this be the case, it 
may possibly obviate the objection of breach of faith that would, under 
the terms of the recent consolidation of the interior debt, otherwise 
insurmountably attach to any such transaction. The loan is to be in 
300,000 b mds of £20 each, at a price equivalent to about £13. Is., 
repayable at par in 21 years. 

Signor Sella produced the Italian budget at Florence on Wednesday 
last. He announced a total deficit of 265,000,000f. for the year 1866, 
and proposed reductions in the expenditure of 30,000,0' Of. in addition 
to those already made. He asked the House to vote an increase of 
the registration tax, which would yield 20,000,000f., and a new tax on 
doors and windows calculated to furnish 25,000,000f. He also pro- 
posed a new tax upon grinding corn, which will give 100 ,000,000f, 
Signor Sella, in conclusion, stated that by the gradual increase of the 
revenue derived from the old taxes, the remainder of the deficit would 
shortly disappear. 

Letters have been received by the last East Indian mail, stating 
that Colonel N. W. Elphinstone had assumed charge of the agency of 
the Punjab and Delhi Railway on the 3lst of October. Colonel 
Elphinstone had for many years held high office under the Government 
of the Punjaub, and earned a distinguished reputation for his 
administrative ability and successful exertions in introducing education 


amongst the natives. 
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MISS bl iviy i JOT RNAL AND ( ORRESP MIND \( 
Tur work b e us—the last literary effort of the lamented 

Lady Che eSA Lewis, viven to the public ? | many weeks 

4 , , . . . . 7 
previous to her decease—is one which, in spite of excellences, 
lS calculat | 1 cause not a little or aning ot snirit in that 


a) i 
well-abused, bu much suffering, class of 


Tennyson has called “ indolent reviewers.” It is to be regretted 


] P ‘ nol _ r : 
nat we havi mongst us no literary Banting, who ml b pu 
} } } 
ding editors of memoirs through such uld 
tea ] th » to red AY the 1 +t 1) 1] { } \ te , 
mod rate pt port Lhe »p n v | lik 
: | } | | , 
p Lou un the 1 ‘R } 1 wil 
t ; . 
iffi ent ‘ , of old ma ) ils } ] } i ft 
from « ry quart yvelling m all in . lv. witl 
ou y regard heir value. | 1] i t 
; 7 
in most books lescript ty 
wi! * et hx r f 
» ©X . Wo 3 YT Y O© pt! 
s | ,* . . . ’ 
n on the wi r, dinner-invitations, 
. ? y ’ 
which it is over! We wonder how 1 ce 
ial ] l 1 5 | “ft 
plished the well 1 superhuman rc of wa 
| 


doings of Mrs. Delany. Lady Theresa Lewis (th h in the main 


} | | , 7 4 on an 
she executed her lab ‘of love with exem} ry ‘ would 
1 ] asl ; | fasann ann 
| LV‘ consulted better both the repultl ion oOo friend | 


Cc { i } 
| , — . , . 
carding what ' vorthiess, of then na I M 
ol Miss Berry. a I bil t sce we { ld \ ry \ | } 3) ? ed 


*,.% . , ‘ : . ' . hé ™ 
with the journals of that lady’s first foreign tour, w ht have 


been of interest when Murray “was not,” but which, in thes 


days, when everybody “ does” the Continent sooner or later, and, 
as our American cousins would say, is thor ly “posted” in 
gu l | oks, are 1 \ thout \ hy e. j i e wt I 
also if Lady T 1 Lewis had been al het 
referent tO n ori il autho d 
and by} OT ipl | di ! ure 1 p n 
by Miss Berry of the state of a 

ulling for 1 commel rv from her ¢ Ol I 
three } es. and ent ring inte he 1 ist ot ! I I] 
1860 with a particularity of detail which we 1 
Blue Book or Mr. Chadwick. 

We have noticed these defects in the vol | | 
the reater revcret because they ontain n -h { + 45 f y ) | 


enduring interest. Even if Miss Berry had | with a] 
llect and fewer mental graces 1 


; ie prot 1 far beyond t cript 
years and 1 ind passed in clo l inti vit) 
that was 1 { $ hed in t lite e, tl 
fashion and p tics, of more tl } I ! l rcely | 
wanting in many pleasant rec t1o1 I » | 


— 
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cy +] ’ } ] lif + " ¥ = rp OY | 
entie Ss] ib in middie ile, whi er wanl \ neerea 
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a past generation with our ow! She had \ ne 

- S 

in het pride 1 beauty, and rieved with he rer W ly aN 
} l of “ th: OE , horeelf 

Over ti ia Tall of ** that wi para ieied pril ce sne was el I 


residing within earshot of the din and tumult of the “ terrible 


three days of 1830; she had been the guest I ous I ilippe 

Fontainebleau, and lived to witness and lament his overthrow mn 
the revolution of 1848. In 1814 we find h 
Princess of Wales as “dear Berrina ;” the 
ment that was paid to her was her private presentation to Queen 


Victoria, within a few months of her leath. Y¢ b, though she out- 


lived the friends of } r vouth. it cannot be S; id ft 


hat she passed her days in vain regrets for what she had lost. 


that ) 
Her intellect was too vigorous, her « n] yyment of the b f l 
sunny side of life was too great, to allow her to s! k from new 
associations, | time and death had se Lt she 
belo oy 1 eration not ] t] 1 ( 
polished 1 Y el fl . Wilucld wesw 
ul l to | ind on more than « d 
for the reput her first friend ; |] an ag 
to ' 1 Wal ve know no word wi 
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Miss Berry earned the position to which she attained entirely by 
her own intrinsic merits and loveable disposition, and cannot be 
said to have owed anything to mere accidents of birth or fortune. 
Of her parentage she tel ttle, yet that little is sufficient, 


[he daughter of a Sc tchman, who seems to have been utt rly 


I 
—_ 


devoid of his nation’s “ canniness,’ an easy indolent nonentity, 
without even sufficient energy to ingratiate himself with an uncle 
from whom. with a little ordinary diligence, he might have inhe- 
ited an ample for , Mary Berry vas born in almost humble 


ist es in 1763. In the year following, her sister Agnes, 
] 


who was to be cherished c mpanion of her long life, 
was born, and theneceforward the career of the two Berrys Elder 
Perry and ¢ B they were sometimes playfully called) 


is almost identical Of their mother we know nothing but it 
108e VIZOTOUS 1 ds which could 
arcely hav« n exp lin the children of weak a man as their 
out of their 


ney, and for the next few uneventful years they were left to 
cather su } k "at ive a \ i | - ble rom I | edu ité | Ver- 
nesses 1 from their g1 lmother, whose idea iving a religious 


training to her y charges was to « thi to read the 
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} on- 


f whom 


| 4s such I have loved, and love y and, 
.I have had no ntoremind myself 
t ] past seve! e.” <And1 Walpole could 

, é qa ret 
Yesterday ” 3 l-lettered in tl f Strawberry and 
(hi en, u p f ( \ f vi ntended. 
The sun shone ll duy, L the 1 all night, and all nature for 


three miles round looked y. Nor are | letters wanting in 
i to all Walpole’s 

r! nd e. ibe last marriage 1n lie, tl elfect pro uced 
by the la political pamphlet, little « and el of art SSIP, 
indal of the 
timor, ira, 
voluptas,” are } ‘etched off in that pleasant, easy style which 


} } 
Lotless 


, rié ? | e care and labour whi ere dot 
r keen edge a Pp ish t Horace’s letters. 
H \ ‘a I k bone, ana love Ll to chat with none 
tter t ( r Mary Berry | hout the corre- 
not to see that, in spite f the p! fessed 


f his ; he eldei the t ters inspired 


\ ( { \ h wel bse om his 1 rard to 
A e. W yt bie tempered by the 
fear of making mself ridiculous to the world, and no man was 


er mol nsitive to le than was W i] pole, though we find 


| Oo | ry Sn tl ridicul D oO} ly fall 
m, J re not a w fe eing said that 

with pl eW Once, 
deed, wl } I ngues had been busy with his name and 
ot! i I ,and itea SOI il ves the acceptance 
by vs of the | t Little Strawberry Hill, which he 
h: p fi their residence, he protests against “the vilest 
the wspapt rs,” being allowed “to decide how 

wav friendship may go.” and declares that “ his age ought 

{ vy him ive a i ie] ship that consisted in n thing but 


distinguishing merit.” But that Miss Berry was herself aware of 


the real state of his feelings towards her is apparent from her own 


ee 
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expressions in a letter to a friend, which fg too long for insertion 
here, but will be found in Vol. I., p. 384, in which sh e speaks of 
the notion of a marriage with Lord ¢ irford 1 in the following terms :— 
“As the willing offering of a grateful and affectionate heart, the 
time and attentions I bestowed upon him a hitherto given me 
pleasure. Were the y to become a duty, and a duty to which the 
world would attribute interested motives, they would become 
irksome.” Mary Berry was not the woman to throw herself away 
upon a swain of seventy-four ; she returned his affecti t 
was with the attachment of a daughter to a “second fath r.’ And 
as a daughter she loved him through the remaining years of his 
life. There is a touching passage in one of her letters, in which, 
after her hopes of being married to General O’Hara had been 
blighted, she thus writes to Lord Orford :—“ Every new occurrenc 
of my life only seems to give me fresh instances of your consolin; 
friendship, to increase my confidence in it, and to convince me 
that I may flatter myself with having inspired sentiment at 


least as lasting as it is rare.” 





sor a ste years long r, this happy intima yb Lwe i] rd Orf rd 
and t isters co! d. Hestill wrote to them ] bigamy- 
letters ” @ ] lested t] j bh] :” of t replies of | Dear 
Both.” He still chatted with them about the scandal of th 
successes of EF h ff 1 the rro!l f the Fy R lution 
But h year t] I \ yreate ( ( nt ties ol 
old pt ( and find him co pl nin I hands 
crippled ind enfeebled | ut, wel ecarcely ¢ l totl ccus- 
tomed tasks of ser] bli to hi “Twin W ive : M B rTy, who 
tended her old friend to the end, describes the sad y of body 
ind mind in the last year of |] lif nd tel t, with th 
inreason ] p ‘ ( a é | beca ) cri l 
hallu itlon ¢ 1p] e] neg! cted | d ne l by 
the onl pel I l . ] r’ ] yy A 


desir d bo see,” 
With th deat] of Walp l r in 1/94, the ( rege 9 sat to 
have dr pped upon the first e in the drama of Miss Berry’s 
. a 4 : : 
I ar —s 


life. It w 


els¢ n lu r to 2 a oO Lis] | stan po I he wv 
lest d to pl r } fo) long His n e@ COl 
menceme! fa vy era in her cal a we r for 
eco 1} it l f she l fi 
vh y | r ¢ » i i 
i 
] TAT | 
i i Li SALVA i 

LA re aln lw 7 1 le ter- W e] if I ict jul k 
observation, cheerfulness, and natural grace of mind, throw a charm 
even over common-places, and enal tl to produce lively 
picti res of what they may have seen whenever they have chanced 
to be removed out of their customary spheres. Most people mt 
have rel arke i h re than once in Line il ves, Th Vi t | LV 
noted in t] € correspo! rf nce of wo! n r r I rl tne an 
freshne f manner, a greater alertn to the characte ristics of a 
strange country and people, and a more i inctive art in tl 
of arrangi l presi r facts. than is erally t » four 
letter written b men. We are of course ettll aside both 
literary men and | iry women, who probably in this respect 
about ona par ; we are referring simply to perso! f er sex who 
have received an ordinaril d educati but wl ke no pl 


tension to authorsh p. We will venture t Ly that, nine out of 
every ten of such cases, the women would beat the men. In fact 
ladies are born letter-writers : they love the thing like an art 
they practise it « ntinually, 7 they are ey very successful, 
They are not all the equals of dy Mary Wi + Montagu 
few fail to exhibit wn adh of the true e] istolary spirit. A 
volume of letters from a lady’s pen is therefore sure to be amusing, 
and we open all such with pl asant anticipati . 


+ 


1] 
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The Scotch |; ly whose | ttel from the Harz i rest form the 
chief part of the volume described at the foot of this article, is the 


mother of a family the members of which wi inted a thorough 
change of air and ne. It was consequently determined to go 
for a few months in the summer to the northern parts of German 

and arrangements were previously entered into for procuring Ya 
house. This was a matter of no little trouble. Many im] rac- 
ticable sugas stions and offers were ma but at lenot] a fri iend in 
Germany sent over particulars of a dwelling, a portion of which could 
be rented, with nominal service, fuel, the use of a kitchen, and all 
other requisites pt f ; 
vaunted as anything very desirable, but the occupancy could ter- 
minate at a week’s end. So.as ing i 

was struck, and on the 11th of June—whether o 
does not clearly appear—they sailed from Leith. They were eight 


1 all th la iy } elf. x chil irt three Vi ng ha vores 
somewhat older), and a nurse. On the 14th of June, they landed 
on the wood 


eh quay of the dock at Hamburg. Here they only 
stayed long enough to get a dinner of tough beefsteak, and ther 
steamed up the river | hi 

deserib sas ** a sort of rustic se; | TL: a Ve ry by of} t red | rick, re 1- 


tiled, picturesque, irregular town, strangely mixed up with canals 


, 


meadows, willows Almost all the houses in that part of Germany 

“ ° . a | . . + a + 

are built in an old-fashioned manner with bez rterings 
7 ] = : 1 a , mi 

filled up with whitewashed clay, roofs high and steep, and case- 
* Our § in t I I By a § Far Edinburgh: 
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ment windows of vast size. The people seem to be passionately fond 
of flowers, which, in bright profusion, cluster about the window- 
sills and the walls. The shop keepers at Harburg manage thei 
businesses in a very lazy fashion. The shop can only be entered by 
an inner door opening out of the passage or lobby. This is 
fastened, and you ring a bell. Some member of the family then 
comes down from an upper room, and either serves you, or runs to 
summon the shopkeeper from the neighbouring public-house, 
where, it appears, me is ni tty certain to be found. The Germans, 
we all know, are rat heavy drinkers ; but the Harburgers, at 
any rate, did not present themselves to the Scotch lady’s eyes in 
at alla bad light. “ I have not yet,” she writes, “seen any drunk 
person, or any beggar, or witnessed any blackguardism, incivility, 
or indecorum.” Truly a model town, if this be a correct account 
of it; and we may excuse the shop-keepers for liking a pipe and a 
pot uw ider the oe ly trees outside the taverns. Of the population 
of North Germany generally, our authoress giv: rather an 

rreeable account, though she is not blind to their faults. She 


denies that they are the ugly race which she | been led to 
( xX per . Th y are, she thinks, = inf rior in be: uby to tp Ki gli ish, 
but they bear comparison with the Scotch peasantry well.” Some 
of the young ones are ¢ ven very han lsc me, the only on yee 

he pal fl xen 


from their good looks being the want of colour. 1 
German hair is often accompanied by sallow cheeks ; ine some of 
the count: y girls have a dark gipsy look: and are rather Italian 
in their appearance than Teutonic. The men engaged about the 
forest, in the = irsuits of mining, charcoal-burning, wood-cutting, 
and cow-keeping, are a quiet, pastoral people, picturesque to look 
at, and with voices so soft and sweet that the rugged German 


thou ht that they are a distinct race, A nild music of COW 


bells, the ringing of ich in concert is like the playing of stringed 
instruments, is constantly heard about the forest-paths and in the 


open grassy glades which form a species of unenclosed meadows, 
where the flowers grow in rich luxuriance. A large part of th 


, . “a . 
rest has been artificially planted, and the trees—which consist 
mainly of fir and bs ch are set » clo e togetinel that th y almost 


1 , mr 


thoke one another. The ground is way oe the designation “ Harz 
Mountains” seems to be a misnomer. Ofc a ., the ponent very 


wild, and the dang naturally incidental to large and dense forests 
are increased by the existence, every here ¢ iad there, of apparently 
bottomless pits, t hufts of abandoned mines, which have been 
tried and pro ed unsuccessful. The worst of the place, however, 
is the atrocious weather. Even in the summer it is generally very 


cold—even colder, says our authoress, than the West Highlands, 
and as rainy. Thunder and lightning will often occur several times 
y al Oth of June the Scotch lady and her 
children were caught in a successivn of fierce storms of rain, wind, 
and general atmospheric disturbance, accompanied by piercing col 1. 
The views between the storms from a summer-house at oe top ofa 
hill, where the party took shelter, were very fine the mist, when 
the sun shone, risu out of the woods, thick, whi . ad whistling 


upwards, almost as fast as the e aping steam from the boiler of a 
steamboat.” To lost in these rough regions is not pl isant, but 
it 18 an int id nt i lm St Cert ulin to happe n if you are a lventurous, 

id want to see the country. The Scotch party were involved one 
day ina beautiful yly in 1 x where the paths were of the most 
p rpl xing kind, netimes ending in the vaguest tracks, or be- 
coming ute ry lost a ng the trees. rhey wandered until evening, 


and the country every moment became more wild and lonely. At 
length they fel ll in with a set of } snnier women who go trom place 


( 
to place, selling butter and eggs. These good souls offered to set 
the wanderers in the right path, and the two part travelled on 
together for some way. The women were so heavily laden that they 
were obliged m stop every few minutes when tl hill was steep ; 

all the while they were knitting as they walked, and every one 


talked ch erfully. They were very civil, and did not seem to expect 
any gratuity ; in which respect they were not disap pointed, for, 
being many in number, the Scotch lady thought it prudent not to 
open the question of rewards. Neverthele: s, on parting, the 
G rman vyomen continued to the last to call out directions for 
following the right path—directions which were ineffectual enough, 
rey our authoress and her tired children were soon as much at sea 
asever. Ultimately, however, they got to Grund, the place from 
which they had started, and next day they rested from their 
fatigues. 

We h we, as may be « Xp cted in a lady’s bo k, many household 
details in this volume. In the Harz dinners, there appears to be 
a very objectionable prevalence of veal, in all sorts of forms ; and 
bl ack rve bread is so common that it is difficult to get a wheaten 
loa In some ri spects, however, the authoress considers that the 
] in classes live better than in Scotland. Their houses are more 
comfortable, and their peasantry are more substantially clothed. 
Some notewort! y partic lars of the people and their characteristics 
are given by the authoress in her fifth letter : 


parlour i 1 ry the! l, assuring mé¢ her delight in 
knowing l ou \ iain, 1 ng ! e had feared 
1 ti he nld not 7 ] } 
we would & ) 5, a vo SU Cou f pili ed 
fi hinki ' et ly litt ‘ lv n, and S\ ke 
nicely (7.¢. dist t 7 1 all the while she was speaking 1 was 
deliberating w Ls ild give ber. Of course her visit was not dis- 


i 
interested, and I might suppose it the precursor of visits from all her 
he surer I should be of her 


nine companions. The more Il gave her t 


t 
la ivuace b com n t] f il mouth \ sleek an h D yed dialect. It 
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example being followed, yet I could not bear to give her nothing. I 
gave her four pfenings, less than half a grosschen, and I have had no 
more calls from any of the troop. I never saw country people whoin 
I was more inclined to like than those here. There is a benovolence 
and honesty in their countenances, a modest dignity in their manners, 
a degree of intelligence in their conversation infinitely superior to 
what is to be met with in their peers in our country. It is hardly to 
be called a fault in them that they are greedy. ‘They are extraordi- 
narily honest. Common report gives them the character, and all 
sorts of small circumstances confirm it. They have no reluctance to 
give one credit, name or address unknown, either for a large or for a 
very small sum. Very poor persons finding one refuse to deal for 
want of change will offer to fetch it, not offering even the security of 


* 
their names, but with a manner which persuades you that they feel 
themselves above the suspicion of theft. They are poor. I do not 


know exactly what a miner’s wages are, but I know his wife and 
children must all work very hard to make ends meet. All are very 
poorly clad, none in rags, and I have not yet seen a drunk person, a 
beggar, or a pair of bare feet. They do not make merchandise of 
one’s misery as the Highlanders do, as in an instance which John is 
fond of narrating, demanding a guinea for a very short row, not 
because the service was very troublesome to them, but because it was 
very needfal to him. Here they are kind in the first place, and | 
believe spontaneously. I think if one were to warn them beforehand 
that one could not pay they would still be obligi: 
the reward is no bad part of the matter. 

“If you give them but little they are pleased; if you give more 
they are delighted; yet I do not think they would ever think they 
had too much—not even people in positions, which one might think 
would pl ice them above the acce ptance ¢ f grr ituities. 


g, but not so warned 


Nurse declares 


she will go to no more mines; at all the children and she are so very 
hospitably received, the people put themselves to so much trouble to 


@¢ machinery in motion for Willie’s 


show them everything sett 
amusement, and loading t I j 
nothing to give! One would think hopes of gain could not be raised 
very high on a nursery-maid and her troop.” 


hem with specimens; and they have 


1 
} 
A 


The * Paterfamilias ” of the Scotch party havit after awhile 
joined his wife and children, that gentleman has contributed to the 
present volume some very readable ch ipters on the nature of the 
scenery in the Harz forest, the geology of the district, the metals 
supplied by the mines, the early history of the region, and the 
superstitions prevalent among the people. He writes with some 
literary skill and knowledge, and shows that the range of high hills 
running through this quarter of Germany shoul 


i be regarded as 
sacred by all of Gothic race, since they formed the barrier which 
arrested the northern advance of the Roman Empire, and thus 
preserved the Teutonic speech, and the traditions of Teutonic liberty. 


i 


Of ancient Christian edifices there are few or none in the forest, 
because it was not until a comparatively recent period that the 


people were converted from Paganism : 


“ But if the traveller cross the range of hills towards Detmold, he will 
see, just as they spring from the plain, one of the most remarkable 
relics of early Christian art in existence. It bas attached itself to one 
of the geological wonders of the district. Here are five of the tall 
stones or rocks already mentioned they were long 


i NKE LHe OLE 4 


; 
supposed to have been fitted in, like our own ‘ Druidical’ stones, by 
the hand of man, although they range from 70 to 120 feet in height. 
They are pierced by cavernous recesses either altogether artificial or 
worked into their present size and shape by human labour. The chief 
cave is 36 feet long and 11 broad. It is lighted by a cutting like a 

. 

a 


u iw ii 
window from the east, and has a common entrance with another 


smaller cave. Much ink and imagination have been together spent 
on the original purposes of these caverns. In the words of one 
of the most recent commentators: ‘Micht not these rocks and their 
mysterious recesses have been the ten ples for worshippers earlier 


than the days of Christianity ?’ This idea h: exercised a sensible 
influence on the more recent investigators. 
attention towards these monuments. 


re directed their 
With remarkable events and 
traditions of the past, they have managed to mix up their own modern 
theories and suppositions in discussing of these rocks, while they have 
had no better fonndation than this—that here were conditions suitable 
and appropriate for the practices they refer to such as they could not 
find elsewhere. So one assures us that here the Germans once held 
their worship of the sun and moon with all reli 
that here the 


VYhno Nav 


ligious pomp; others 


goddesses Estrea and Ostra had their holy abode and 


temple; others that here Velida, the sybil of the Germans, here 
uttered her prophetic oracles. Again, there are se who can find 
nothing but altars for sacrifices with rivers of blood, on which the 
leaders of the luckless Roman army of the luckless Varus were offered 
up.’ 7 

* ¥ ¥ Ps x ¥ x * 


‘* Whether the caverns of the Extern Steine were put to an earlier 


ul 


use, is a question that, as it cannot be answered, 1 
sidered ; but there is other handiwork about these stones of which the 
Christian origin is beyond a doubt. Cut on one of them is a set of 
sculptured groups about life-size in moder ief. The chief of 
these represents the descent from the cross—the same subject as the 
great paintings of Rubens in Antwerp. Above, tl 
three—the Father, the Son, and the Virgin Mary. Below is an 
embodiment of a different kind—a man and a woman are in the 
twisted coils of a typhoon, half snake, half dragon 

the spirit of the Laocoon. It no doubt represented human nature in 
the bonds of sin, and of the master of sin brought in contact with the 
great act of redemption. 


6s In these groups the hat d of the Christian artist 


cal 


eed not be con- 


= 


ere is a group of 


a composit ion in 


. . 7 LY 
1s UNmMistakapdie,. 
There is little doubt th: > as . pf aaa Siias 

ere 18 iittie doubt that they are Of very great antiquity, and at the 
same time they are endowed with a tender artistic sentiment. Goethe, 


who was much struck with them, threw out same curious criticisms 


about their origin and character. He gave it as his brief decision 
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that they were the work of some monkish artist brought with the 
crowd of clergy who attended the court of the conquering Charle- 
magne. Two authorities, whose pursuits were of a more restricted 
kind—Kugler and Schnaase—thought this a likely enough thing. 
Goethe observed that the conventional ladder of the common descents 
is dispensed with, and that Joseph of Arimathea seems to have 
ascended by a tree which is bent by his weight; but the poe t's oyes 
had failed him, for Joseph is supported by a sort of chair of semi- 
Placed where it is, that piece of Christiana art 
has something like the effect of nailing a challenge in the very door 


classical construction. 
of heathendom.”’ 


tells some ‘{ rd 0] lin Si rl $. but we should 


** Paterfamilias ” tel me g g 
going too far astray if we entered this tempting field. The 

book altogether is a very pleasant piece of lively, unassuming 

gossip. The lady, to whom we are cl 

her brief pre face any pre tensions to lit rary a complishments, and 

i they were 


iiefly indebted, disclaims in 


says it was considered better to print the letters as 


written than to r t them into a more formal shape. We think 
she exercise d a wise di crt ti n. As 1b 18, they h ive all the fresh- 
ness and person il zest of the occasions ou of which the y arose. 
There may | a few tri ial details w th which we co ild have 


dispensed, and there are some repetitions ; but an interesting tract 
ly brought before our eyes, and no one, we 


of country is vivid 
conceive, can read “Our Summer in the Harz Forest’ without 
deriving from it both instruction and entertainment. 


[ ] | t > oe * Ani M i ide 
his pre work a lotes of the v y of moving 
and the waters. In his introductory chapter on th ‘* (Characteristics 
of Animal Life,” he observes that, “ nearly a score of years ago, 
the number of species of living animals was computed at half a 
million, and the fossil species at the same number.” This, 
however, was, even at the time, considered below the 1 ark: and 
W h n we coon cler h W ] urgely recent cient Cc di cove rl S have 
augmente L the of both liv i = ~ W may not 
inre y it we have even al of the 
. ‘ : ’ Pe 
vctu I tof al | e existing t rid lt would | 
1] | ] ) pa lari a ‘ I I n l life 
I l } ly i SV e: | I | f a it P 
as 8] \ l y bef lint 
| l I 1 1 | ra} | rd 
which, e |} way it | ls called the 
“wi ny ‘ r + . : 
talior-bird phe nest 1 mea pl ipa I » Or! e larg 
leay » OI rat] er | eted, Log ee means oI a kind of 
thread o1 t which t bird | ( ha f holes in 
Line li ] { \ li p ey l \ } DY LLsS | k. The 
creature, rid, works the fibres of t lw the neatness 
ind dexterity of t; I ["] biz V common in th 
East Indies, particularly in the island of Cey] Many animals 
of t brute creation are remarkably | ved—much more so 
than human beings, the term of tl f mi m in 
this world far exceeding that of tl very old man or woman 
ever known to | lived. There al ries recorded by 
the ancient Greek and Roman writers, pl having lived 
to the ages of two, three, : l ¢ four | I nd l years ; 
but th ( pr i ly either { ] I . r consid rably 
exaggel 1. It is, however, we believe, well known that elephants 
are very | ng live Li imi 3, and, a raul to Blumenba h, th y 
will probably live two hundred years. The eagle is said to 
surpass all other birds in longevity, Manilius st g the period of 
its life to be six hundred and sixty years, and Tacitus, five 


hundred years, the «latter author adding that some writers 
extend the duration of its existence to fourteen hundred and 


sixty-one years; “ which statements,” says Mr. Timbs, “are not 
a whit more to be trusted than the account of the artificial 
eagle which Miiller, or Regiomontanus, is said to have con- 
structed, and which flew a con iderable distance to meet the 
Emperor Maximilian.” W hales would sometimes appear to live 
to be three or four hundred years old, judging from the size and 
number of the laminz of its bones, which increase every year, 
and by which its age is known. The great Greenland whale, the 
skeleton of which was 


exhibited at Charing Cross on the site oi 

Trafalgar-square, in the year 1831, was considered by Cuvier and 

other French naturalists to have been about nine hundred or 4 
] 


thousand years old, from certain data. But the dolphin and 
porpoise, which belong to the same family as the whale, are said 
not to live more than thirty years. The great longevity of frogs 
and toads is well known, and the stories of these reptiles having 
been discovered alive in the centre of blocks of wood or stone, 
and sometimes of coal, in which they are po 

h ive lain for many centuries, d ‘Void of alr, light, or food, are here 
alluded to by our 


p J rly supposed to 
J author, who also mentions an instance of @ 
toad that was taken, alive and well, out of a fil ywer-pot wherein 
it had been imprisoned twenty years. This question of the exist 
ence of toads and frogs in blocks of stone or wood has been decided 
by Dr. Buckland, the results of whose experiments are detailed in 
his son’s work on the “ Curiosities of Natural History.” ‘‘ When- 
ever the animals were inclosed in substances which admitted of no 
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communication with the air they died in a few months ; whenever 
there was a communication, however slight, with the air, they 
lived, and, what is more, increased in weight, showing that insects 
must have been admitted through the porous material.” The 
common house fly is supposed to be the shortest-lived animal 
known, as many are said not to live above a day, and some- 
times for only a few hours, while two or three days is considered 
a very long life for these insects. The tenacity of life in insects 

however, very great. A Mr. Adam White, who exhibited to 
the Entomological Society, several years ago, an Arctic spider and 
crane fly, said that their egs had been exposed to the severest cold 
for many months, but their vitality did not seem to be at all 
iffected by it. Sir James Ross had likewise frozen and thawed the 
caterpillar several times without doing it the slightest injury. 


Beetles and snails are very long-lived, and will exist in a state of 


torpor, without food of any kind, for a considerable period, sleep 
apparently supplying the place of other nourishment. <A beetle 
lived fur six weeks after being taken out of some artificial concrete, 
in which it had been imprisoned at least sixteen years. Dr. Elliot- 
son kept a garden snail without food in a dry closet for a year and 
a half. The creature nevertheless lived all the while, sleeping 
away the greater portion of the time, except when it was occasion- 
ally revived with a few drops of water. A certain species of snails 
brought to England from Valparaisv, which had been wrapped in 
cotton and contined in a box for the periods, severally, of thirteen 
weit im and twenty months, revived immediately after their 
arrival in London, upon being exposed by Mr. Broderip to a fire, 
ind supplied with some leaves and tepid water. 

In interesting chapter on “A Few Marvels of the Insect 
World,” Mr. Timbs ‘relates, on the authority of various writers and 
naturalists, y very singular and wonderful stories of the ant. 
So are the s here stated, that in so! 
Imost exceed the bounds of credibility. We 
f pitched battles having taken place between 

of ants, fought with all the military skill and 


an 


mand 
indeed, fact 
Lney a 
heard « 
tribe 


astonishing, 
partic ilars 
have often 
certain hostile 


manceuvring of the most scientific human warfare, each army, 
properly officered, being drawn up in regular order of battle, 
with bodies of reserve stationed in the rear, and the dead and 
wounded borne off the field during the fight by their comrades, the 
latter being afterwards watched and nursed with the utmost care 
und atte But this is not all. Our author in the present 
work tells some anecdotes about ants which are still more wonderful 
even than this. If all that Mr. Tint 3 relates be reliable, the 

iba ants of Brazil build their dwell ings to such an extent, and 
in such great numbers, as absolutely to m ce little towns or villages, 
no less than forty yards in circumference, hous! 1 only two feet in 
height. Beneath these dwellings, which are im the form of domes, 
there li : ibterranean galleries, extending a considerable 
le} bne urface. They also contain chambers, arche d 
passages, onnades, ind even staircases. ‘The nests are pro. ected 
from the heavy 1 by being thatched over on their roofs with 
the leaves of trees. A story is likewise mentioned of these extra- 


ordinary little creatures having pierced embankments, and exca- 


a) 


vated a tunnel under the bed of a river in South America as wide 
us the Thames at London-bridge. Many of our modern improve- 
ments and di yveries, and some of the choicest ¢ lega neces of civilized 
life appear to have been anti ‘ipated by the ant, the walls of the 
partments in its nest being sometimes hung with a kind of damask 
of a bright rl lour, while certain tribes are said to cover 
their floorings with a species of silken carpet, delicately and elabo- 
rately interwoven Some of them, according to the entomologists 
Kirby and Spence, have even manufactured ‘and made use of two 
ibstances resembling paper and pasteboard. But of all brute 
animals, the di ry 1s not only the most sagacious and intelligent, 


but the one whose instincts are more nearly allied to human reason 
than any other. He also seems to participate by far the most in 
the feelings, affections, a1 a emotions of man, probably ores to his 
l ng intercourse and close intimacy with human bei ing The do 
is the only beast that dreams 2 and that peculiar mark of distincti 
in this animal, the bark, is only to be found amongst those dogs 
that have been domesticated. The native dingo of Aus tralia never 
nor has this tendency been observed among any other dogs 
in a state of nature. All t! ey do in this condition is to whine, 
howl, or growl. The bark is, in fact, a kind of effort on the 
part of the animal to speak, which he derives entirely from his 
association ag man. It indeed, asserted that the dog has 
actually been brought to speak, Leibnitz making mention of a 
hound in “sen that could distinctly utter thirty words. 

Mr. Timbs’s book is an admirable collection of anecdotes 
lives and habits of what are improperly culled dumb cr 
The matter is carefully compiled and very well digested. Great praise 

due to the author for his careful research, and we trust that his 
work will, as he hopes, prove “ acceptable to all grades of readers, 
nd form an interesting “ book for old and young.” 
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AGNES.* 


pHANt's books are always characterized by thought and 

some purpose making itself manifest in them beyond 
that of merely striking the fancy of her readers, or gaining their 
attention for ~ moment. And, of all her works, that which she 
has recently published is the most thoughtful and the most earnest, 


Mrs, Ou! 


earnestness 


y Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Edward Irving,” &c, Three 
Hurst & Blackett, 


* Agnes. B 
¥ois, London : 
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bearing about it the signs, not only of careful study and of skilful 
elaboration, but also of many mental struggles, and of much 
pondering over the vexed questions which human life presents to 
all who strive to understand it aright. ‘“ Agnes” is not a mere 
story of common-place incidents marking the lives of ordinary 
persons. It is to a great extent the expression of the feelings of 
one who has suffered much, and who strives to reconcile the appa- 
rent injustice of her own lot with her preconceived ideas of the 
general justice and goodness of Providence—who finds her whole 
scheme of the universe reeling under the blow dealt it by the sorrow 
which has shattered her own happiness, and who yet strives hard 
to hold fast by her old beliefs in spite of the doubts and fears and 
obstinate questionings to which her afflictions have given rise. It 
is a very sad story, and one which leaves a painful impression upon 
the mind ; yet it well deserves not only to be read, but to be care- 
fully studied. 
Agnes Stanfield is a blacksmith’s daughter, who marries the son 
of Sir Roger Trevelyan, a poor, proud, and disreputable baronet. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s relatives naturally object to the match, and so does 
the blacksmith himself ; but he has not the heart to refuse anything 
to his only child, and does not throw any additional difficulties in 
the way. Young Trevelyan is a gentleman, and one who is so 
little addicted to anything blame: or that he would probably have 
made a tolerably good husband if he had married under favourable 
auspices, but his character is not euficliaity strong to enable him 
to withstand the little troubles which his exceptional match bring 
Agnes at first sees him with eyes over which love has 
cast its spell, and she can recognise in his disposition nothing but 
what is noble and generous. A short period of married life, however, 
‘nds to dispel much of the glory with which she has invested him. 
Th e sh he experiences during his courtship, when, imme- 
liately after his offer has been accepted, he reaiizes for the first 
time the ‘fact that her relatives will be his, and that he will be 
» become a part of the society in which she has hitherto 
admirably described ; but still better is the account of 
g lings when her illusions respecting her husband’s character 
begin tO pass away. Faults which might scarcely have become 
apparent in prosperity, stand out in hard relief when adversity 
comes upon him, and his wife finds out by degrees that he is as 
inferior to her father in elevation of mind and grasp of thought as 
iperior to him in worldly station. Poverty makes him dis- 
contented, illness adds to his bad humour and fretfulness; and 
Agnes soon discovers that the real life she is to lead with him is 
je different from the ideal existence, full of light and life and 
and music, of which she had so often dreamed in the old 
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moved, 
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he is 5 


ok of her girlish love. &« ver il years glide away, and the 
T lyans wander about the Continent, Agnes always pining for 
the quiet of home, and her husband fretting at the position which 


and — towards his wife. At last 
a house which Stanfield has 


he has to fill, but sul true 
they return to England, and settle i 
delighted in saline comfortable for ‘his daughter. He has never 
been able to approve of his son-in-law, whose character reveals all 
its petty weakness and selfishness to his unenamoured eyes ; still, he 
treats him with unvarying kindness and generosity. It is not for 
long, however, that he has to put up with his follies. One illness 
follows her, and afte Roger Trevelyan dies, and Agnes 

ted for the loss of the husband 


anot ra time 
halo with which 


is left a widow, almost broken-hear 
about whom has thrown somewhat of the 
love had invested him in the springtide of her life. 
W hen she recovers from the first effect the shock, she finds 
ynsolation in the society her children and her father. 
1 his daughter are worthy of each other, so noble are 
modest yet self-reliant, so humble and yet so 
dignified. His character is lovingly dwelt upon by Mrs. Oliphant, 
who seems, in drawing his likeness, rather to be tracing the features 
of some familiar face than creating an imaginary portrait. Between 
him and his grandson Walter an intense affection grows up, and in 
the child’s love the blacksmith finds some recompense for the 
sorrows of which Roger Trevelyan had been the cause. But it is 
fated that neither he nor Agnes shall long be allowed to enjoy their 
greatest pleasure in life. Walter is c arried away from them by his 
father’s family, and when at last his mother finds out where he is, 
and comes to his rescue, it is too late. She finds him dying from 
the effects of an accident, and soon after she has recovered him he 
passes away from her for ever. At that point the story ends. 
What characterizes the book is the air of thorough sincerity 
which pervades it. The tale seems rather to be told by one who 
believes in every ‘incident it relat es, than by a narrator who is 
aware of the nature of its personages and the 
unreality of their sorrows. It is told in words which are fraught 
with true feeling, and the passionate wail which resounds through it 
eems to be inspired by actual suffering. There is no attempt 
in it to repeat the commonplaces in which sympathy and consola- 
tion are ordinarily couched. The theory that all is for the best, and 
that affliction is certain to improve a sufferer’s disp sition, is 
impatiently thrown instead of the usual tone of 
humdrum exhortati: nD, we. are aware of the passionate outcry of 
one who has been familiar with suffering, and to whom all 
generally received theories, as to the conflict of good with evil 
and the disproportion of sorrow to happiness, fail to carry the least 
conviction or to offer the slightest solace. To the flimsy works of 
fiction of the present day, “ Agnes” offers a striking contrast, the 
genuine nature of its fee li ng rendering it as different from them in 
one respect as its te chnical merit does in another. It is a book 
which all may read with advantage ; for those who are not yet 
acquainted with sorrow may learn from it to appreciate their own 
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immunity from suffering, and those who have been less fortunate | tions, culled from almost every available source by Mr. Richard 
will find many ideas which they have long been strivi t Pigot. These extracts are printed in an unusual manner ; that is, 
* express, realized for them in this sad story of one who has too truly | in the type of the periods to which their auth belo transla 
loved and lost. tions in the character of the translator’s time, and Bible-texts in 
black letter: thus, five types are used, technically described as : 
Latin, black letter, old-faced, Italian, and modern. Thanks to = 
[ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. the combined skill and taste of Mr. Henry Bradbury, the printing ‘i 
THERE is a curious and rather uncomfortable-fact which mav at of this book is of rare exc llence, and will make it memorable a } 
some time or other be produced as evidence against our national oa English typograp! ical triumph. Nearly every page of th = 





vweive sec ns into w) ich £18 div a d ! enr! hed ¥ ith vignettes te. 


charact rr; 1618 that, in the whole roun l ol rt) cr Sil et , Dardly | . ° . ° J 
; ' , ~ | and ornaments of the 1 t exquisitely fanciful kind, almost in- . 


anything sung in praise of giving is to be found. Every other | 88 ce. gprs Fae geese ag ‘+. ANT — 

2 > ; var } r he +7 » 7 he \ ) | sy ea} 1 . | ; ; -_ al 

virtue and grace of character admi ng ; lo os is e.- gereo 9 4 
celebrated by the poets ; but on the subject of ving, the harps of . tts : “eres ae ‘2-9 . , > 
“1 aie ' % cravers to whom they have been intrusted ; and the result 


our singers have been almost silent. We all know that E: sh men | *” whe a - 

and women are really not characteristically ; e from giving,and | *” almost pertect WOOK, UNGucsUoBably ONE OL We most eautiful 

giving handsomely too; but, nevertheless, from the cause we have | °V@? 8€Mt forth trot E glish press. 

here suggested, we run the risk of appearing—to Macaulay’s New In noticing the next volume on our list, it 

Zealander, for example—a people to whom giving, as a source of pe : ao e ~—e — sade ness 01 7 hg : _ DN 
1 lM ching of the ] eneration « 


pleasure, was all but unknown. To provide against ; l an erro- os on " tr ' ; 
neous and humiliating conclusion, we hope that our national | “24ST 7 producti . Te P Suk Sac Cy Cae 
historians will tak care to record ¢€ npna val] the ( that the ye wae : th now b ; 2 = r ru . és - ’ J 
making of presents at Christmas time is a recogni ixury of the veral om a 2 > eee See _— piearayes 
season—popular as plum-pudding, and, viewed a] ioter of WS FO Cee PSS GE VIN, SeenwEce, We Conan) — 
social enjoyment, found to be uperior even to minc pies No © prest a \ UMe as a P) ; x aaalt a to the nul r of « 
doubt, by comparison with our neighbours of F: , the extent eee eas —- - gpeciegy, Bate sci Rie. 
of our indulgence may appear to be somewhat | eS Ber dace yen Pae-wer- CS LT. ey me - — wae 
; ( a ¥roisi i il, ‘ 


with French people, the custom of making present t rst day he Va he ‘oak i - 
fthe vear seems : me Sst Deen +4 , and Mr. W. Smal have worked together | ince ol 
ol the year seems gradually to hay it the bett tt understand - ; . 
. : “ Mr Jamea Cran r. t e7 lent wor | e} . } du ed | 


ing of those who observe it, aud to have produced a sort of 1 “yi. : 
national insanity of twenty-four hours’ duration. \ » 4 3 | cor : ok. we are 


irresistible influ of an annually-reecurri idea, everybody . 
appears to live only for the purpose of making pr 5, cudbs a s oo oe = ; _ 
bon-bons, and again bon-bons, to whom ver he can Ond availa tions of a | ntr) Pat on,” illusts ted v forty 1 ecuted 
asarecipient. The givir t ] ee icuts, from drawings by R. T. Pritchett, k whicl 
steadily acquiring, Messrs. Fortnu YM :, ‘a ; 


testify by their Christmas trading experi - but 1 » the WT a ca m ' i aaa tt ' 
present time the English New Year itt has been. a almost We a not "6 te O! the pul 
de rigeur, a book « pt al quality as to ornamentation, and of oy A e ‘ raved edition Of “© ues 
general interest as to rary design. Upon the whole, there is s. Cassell, Letter, Galpin, to 
nothing which so well answers the pur ‘of a with 1 t, to US, Appear t ve meal 
Out of the pile of richly-} und : 1 ted | | sposal, \ have huiuly €X volun 
volumes which have this ( blis eaition, the € Of 80 sel y on the 
we have no hesitation in electi s th ! ’ ous | eg : op .. pet Oa a t 101 
“The Life of Man, Symbolized by the Mont] e Year, curl y hen ir, H. U. Selo | u 
series of Lllustrations DY John Lei ton. F.S.A \ { : : ss . 
back, the same acconmiptl hed ds igner prod ed a i ' eee ; *. ver i 
illustrated volume of Emble nS, WHICD is stil | bv 7 } : ad es v r i 2 : D) 
who are fortunate en: igh to poss it. ri pI nt , ° eEIES - i Mary Cowd » ana ine 
not expressly put forth as a \ panion vi pine « ; c - damny } ng, % 


artistic relationsh p to the former, and will no « age gS ; : 
by side with it on the table manv a bor » for m ‘ ind L hardly V : te fr 
For such use, its gorgeous, but thoroughly tasteful, | t . ne ee “ahr , 
once suggestive. lo pl e this beanti \ 7 ; \ y y / | I 
of its great merits, would not be very difi i ean » | | of J | have m : f their bes 
with anything like complet 3s would | . \ L them it volu ) witl 
hardly recall an} : » elal f Tf ] I I as we rse, | have A 
informed, the e1 I heme <« the 1 ad ; of el { tr” Pictu ( 
Mr. John Leight T) he nvolves ; . f vy r rry to accept 1 re} 
details, some of 1 rpl y ingel , . ; thing 1 bly convent E soc ety. b 
worked out with thi] ten ¢ htf f \ : Pp] I ' entered . t |e ag va 
Man is symbolicaliy represented by the < 1 res, writ ries and n wi : 
months of the year. Thus, January. the man ) 7 display | expr 
in the state of an infa and nurs Int f , nt] rat J ern ¢ I edy. 1] I y or t 
is imagined to |} in the child and hool bo ' tures are | te unwort] reproduction. Indeed, it i alm 
throughout the course of the twelve mont] ) 1 how w ti have nv Ww ] f: 
, apprentice, the youth and lover, the man a) ov. ‘the aaldiec Che leas z chara e! of the 1 ost promine res is eccel 
and aspirant, the merchant and citizen, the mag ate and squire. Uric | : a? panied alwaj ; oy y ¢ xecution, 
the philosopher and statesman, the grandsire and veteran. the W here these deter rome ‘ nt, Little m re th retty feeblene 
, ? 3 generally ré misable. A , there are 1 more than half . 


censor and old man, the patriarch and the end. | of th , 
ba ° . ™ P ‘ Tr) Y) ’ . } Ti y " baal ' ) ’ " y ‘ ™ r) r 
imaginary periods in the Life of t “ ' “ ~~. Bi a 
symbolical pictur : na, 1 rther, the u cts are triat in d | 7! : l } ] ] } 
[he remaining books on our list ar | wor] voted to t! 















in the border-c the first of which 1 these bor cuts Mos ' bear 
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Lilustrations by . I ae ie he ’ elem wala: , re 
vo . t ; . , e i : 
Pigot. I _— f pnt raphy [ I l Lnese tul reaadt 
Divine ar | we would suggest that tl vil f moderat 
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hia numerous works is therefore very opportune. 


ive nis taies and sketches, his po ms are ba lads, 
‘ : imperial octavo volumes, adorned with a la 
} es, { icately engraved, nd represent y some ol 
1e views in Scotland, and incidents in the several 
er are etchings, exhibiting a good deal of force and 


uf 
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e from d 3igns by Mr 
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.e work is a welcome addition to the drawing-room 
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Keely Halswelle; while the 
by Mr. D. O. Hill, R.S.A. Considered merely asa 
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vo’s tales and poems is a ¥ for the 


tertainment of | re h 
] { H B 1H l 17) Com- 
iled by David Thomas, D.D., Edit wy fomilist,”’ &. (F. 
:) Dr. Thomas observ tnat in most dern hym1 s, the 
neers are not made to addi God dir ly, bu : speak of him, 
*) as in many instances, speak or tnemseives. T is ne regards as 
radical def ct, and he affirms that it is everyw here laid down in the 
ble as a rule ut in our hymns we are to F to God. Pene- 
ated w t bs | » has co! pil ithe pr Hymnal, int » which 


e has introduced, from the hymn books of ‘hristian Churches, 


and modern, such compositions as fu the terms which he 

ks u 1S il Many of Dr. W ’s hymns are included, 
ire also original p “The chants,” says the 
from Scrij he explains his meaning 


ft Psalms. : as i ther poetic 


el v ere is much that porary, and 

nt ey questionable in spii . The writer 

at times even to have k his temper, leal too freely in 
] t modern co! era ! > found ¢ iting these 

,] itterances.” Dr. 18 O1 i all such passages ; 

80 VW isnect tl "i Col ersy and 

is is a tion, ho rer, » which we cannot 


\\ y notlly to cl) irc f I ppeal ince of Dr. 
me which we must them to form their own 


ek . Co.)—As 
ereatest of En autt , 80 is Kelly’s ** Post 

ense. the itest of Ex books. Here 
a iountain of a book, 
nt is the 
: not ‘ess a wish that it 


: area } ply, because in that « we shall have to 
| t, the ke of L lor prosperity, we 
‘ ney y w ie 

1 By Samuel R (Sampson Low, 

’ ratic this volume are described 
: en produced by a w method, without 

‘ drawing is made in etching-needle, 

1a id 1 collodion. It is 

| f x, and from this 

’ — : printe 1 with the 

means, | ‘3a work eserved; and, 

: if f t the delicacy of 
wood, yet it can lay claim to an accurate 

he « ral ] bi te I nm copper.” The 

hing and wood- 

been attained at 

' irred | smudgy ; 
( 1b VE j land capes of 

yarti e istrating the 

cy 1ed,”” 
T rure pieces repre- 
pureiy ' 

i") © (T. Nelson & Sons.)—The 

} ve 33ume a feminine 

) cont > lectures on the 

eo “A. L.0. i” 

y iction with the 

P ‘ wieh la é VW i, may be asked, 
R —_ ng readers would 
mon. but t cannot be 

és 1 ao we fail to . or the mixing up 


| of collateral facts, 


. clothe the skeleton in its living flesh and bi . That is to say, 


» authoress, pitying the 1 iked and forlorn c ition of the Bible 
rrative, and de ing that it should n » lo “sit in its bones,’ 
e Sydney Smith on a hot n, has obligingly furnished it with a suit 
Yr ey _dav wear. ‘Tl has | n done by a fi ion in which a pre- 
om l-informed uncle imparts, in « versation with his 
bg mora nephew i nieces, various particulars con- 

, ’ ) ’ | ; 8 » Bible. T +may de Bs mething 

» be ich books ; but there is a vast amount of assump- 
I) rf \ R i Iusic. Edited by 

lot n & Sons.) Mi lately produced a very 

a tes nursery. The “rhymes” ; he old favourites, 

: nel aed ys . ‘ rons | y Vr. Keely 

‘ “ i hu and , and are . ist the 

( C. A. Doyle 

ight parts ol (S 1mpson Low, 
4 * ' l : for children ; 
’ » 4 ), which we 

| Boome t tr, mont > in numbers; 

n’s Standard Library,’ of ¢ re’'s Friend (Bell 
~ 4 i » edition of the rion. ih { n’s Vistts ft the 


Valdy); ; = (aa ; 
F P r t (Mu ray): fear t n Oo! The Gospel 
H ts, compiled by 


Author of “ The Sys G ited Simultaneous 


Heart . 
: | : Stock) ; a E Narrativ of the 
’ Vv ay y ) ‘ . tract urging 
he work of evangelisation in the Sandw . and the Pum 
Christmas Number for 1866, edited by Tom Hood—an amusing two- 


f fancy and frolic, with some very fair illustrations, 


penny worth ncy 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Doré's wonderful illustrations to the Bible are still the topic of 


A correspondent gives 


conversation in Continental literary circles. 
-In a conver- 


the following curious details concerning its publication : 

sation with Madame Mame, the wife of the famous publisher and 
printer at Tours, he ascertained that the first edition cost M. Mame 
600,000f. (about £24,000). The two volumes contain 228 engravings, 
and the artist rec 

each of the full-page woodcuts cost from 1,000f. to 1,400f., or from £4 
to £50. The publisher, an pe friend of the artist, edited the work, 
is said, from a mere love of art, and without any expec 
ing a profit from the sabtlontic mn; he would be content, he said, if he 
got back his original outlay. Nearly 3,000 copies of the work have 
been sold already, and 4,000, it is understood, will pay the cost. 
About 700 copies have been purchased in England and America alone, 


ived for each design 400f., or £16. Thee 


‘tation ¢ rea 


notwithstanding that in both countries preparations are being made to 
reprint the work with impressions from casts of the original designs 
Connoisseurs of fine engravings, however, will always prefer the first 


neravil yr { f 


impressions, as there is no compar in point of beauty and fini-h 
between the French originals and the English reprints. As in the 
case of engraved illustrations, the finer lines become more and mort 
dull and uncertain as the number of impressions is increased. 

The star-gazing and tea-cup examining Almanack manufact ! 
are at work again. This time they have seized upon the name of t! 
late King Leopold, and the public are appealed to in this fashi 
* f he KING OF THE BELGIANS. See Zorobabel’s 

Almanac * April 1, 1866.—Hundredth Thousand of the Almanac now 
Belling.’ 
The fact —_ these miserable records of the year sell so largely 
they are handsome fortunes to their proprietors, is a reproach to the 
age in which we live. 

Some of our readers may remember, about a year and a half a 
little volume with the title, “ Miscegenation: the Theory cf the 
Blending of the Races, applied to the American White Man and Neg) 
The whole affair was a concoction, a literary forgery; and Barnum, in 
a lecture, was one of the first to expose the authors (there were thre 
of them) and their hoax I is recent wor Tl lumbugs of t} 
World,” the history of the ** Miscegenation scheme”’ is give but 
authors of the hoax, with others interested in it, } sought t 
revenge themselves upon the literary showman by circulat the 
report that he is not the author of his own book. 

According to the Pall Mall Gazette, a new fortnightly journal is t 
be started in Oxford very shortly, which, besides reporting racing, boat- 
ing, and cricketing news, will discuss those reforms which are so mucl 
needed in our Universities. The journal will be owned and conducted 
entirely by undergraduates; and, besid ceneral ff 
tribatore, it is prop wed that each college shall have a represeutatiy 
of the journal in the shape of a correspondent, and that each of tl 
great public schools shall also be represented in a similar way. I 
further said that the scheme originated at Christ Church, and t 
one of the signers of the petition to the Dean first started the idea of 
a new University journal. 

From the French journals we learn that the lecture which M. G . 
junior, was to have delivered on taking the chair vacated by M. de 

Lomeine at the College de France did not come off, owing to the 
sudden indisposition of M. Guizot. Over-excitement, with some 
vousness at appearing for the first time in his new position, is 
be the cause. It is further stated that the curiosity of French literary 
circles as to the ability of the new professor is raised to a very high 
point. 

Amongst the works forming the curious and interesting Shak 
spearian library of Mr. William Nanson Lettsom, the translator of t! 
*‘ Nibelungenlied,” and editor of Sydney Walker’s “ Notes on Shake 
speare,’ which Messrs. Sothely & Wilkinson sold a few days since, 
may be mentioned the first four folio editions of the plays, which 
realized respectively £51, £22, £15, and £10. 5s., although they were 


Beaumont and Fletcl 


all imperfect except the fourth folio. 
Ben Jonson’s Works, 


edited by Dyce, produced £6. 10s. ; printed i 


her’s works, 


0 


1616, brought £6. 10s., and the various editions of Shakespe are, by 
later editors, high prices; Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” ith two 
rare etchings, and having the initial letters to the Inferno m- Purga- 
torio richly illuminated i in gold and colours, printed in Florence, 1481, 


sold for £5. 17s. 6d., and Lord Vernon’s reprint in 1858 for £2. 12s. 
1616, were the following lines 


On the fly-leaf of the folio Ben Jonsor ; 
in a contemporary handwriting: 


the guilty age 


s¢ Jonson, that whilome brought 
To suffer for her mis 
Ruin’d by age now, cannot hold out play, 
And must be fore’d to throw his cards away 
For since he so ill keeps what hee earst wonne, 
Since that his reputation’s lost and gone, 


deeds on Stage, 


The age sweares she’!! no lo ‘hold him play 
With her attention; but wi ith out 
Will rise, if some fresh Gamester 


That’s furnished with a better stocke of witt.” 


delay 
will not fitte, 


7 


ag were fevera 
, Prince of Tyre,”’ 


Besides the foli s, 


speares :’ ‘ Pericle 1630; another edition, 16 


**The First and § song Part of the Ty ‘Cero Raigne of King 


of the early quarto ‘SI ak 
: | 
i 





DON 





John,” 1622; “ History of Henry the Fourth,” 1639; another edition 
1599, and a very rare one (a copy produced e758 in 1857) ; * First 
Part of the True and Honourable History of the Life of Sir John 


L600. 


Old rastle, th 8 gO d Lord Cobham,” 
£1,025. 

A short time since, we announced the arriv 
Agassiz, the distinguished pupil of Humboldt. 
shown him marked attention, invited him to t: 
in the country, a ad perverse d at 
to assist the scientific explorations. Recent 


} 


t advices from R 


The entire sale realiz« 


d 


a 


alin Brazil of Professor 


The Emperor hi 


aq 


ke up his resi ‘der ce 
his disposal both men and money 
tio inform 


us that the oe cowed party now consists of four grand divisions, 


one of which has for its fic 


ld the peninsula lying south of the city 


of St. Paulo, 
The second division has the sea-coast exending from Rio de Janeiro 
to Bahia, 
division has the interior, lying west of the San Francisco and between 
the tenth degree of south latitude and the tropic of Ca 
fourth division, at the head of which is Professor Agassiz himself, has 
for its tract the great valley of the Amazon, including its tributaries. 
This and the coast section are the two most interesting, if not the 
most important, 
prepared for publication under the authority « 
ment. 


Halliwell, and other Shakespearians, are turning their 
Spain as untried ground for the early plays of the great dramatist. 


intercourse in Elizabeth’s time was not nearly so gene 
this country and 
Shakespeare. Scholars and travellers generally are now called 


his prospectus, from which we learn that it 
i 
open his columns much more extensively than 


corres pr 


From this it 
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and between the Parana River and the Atlantic Ocean. 
and as far westward as San Francisco River. The third 


pricorn. The 


full report of the exploration is being 
f the Brazilian Govern. 


fields. <A 


sens, the Spanish merchant, Mr. Collier, Mr. J. O. 


Frederick C 


attention t 


and this country 
ral as petween 


It is well known that Germany, between which 
b | 


Spain, has contributed many valuable relics of 
upon 


to assist in the search. 


‘I ne new proprietor of the old Gentl 1? : M i TAN é h ig put forth 
is his intention * to lay 


hitherto to original 


local 


9 


ndence on matters of genealogy, topography, heraldry, 
rsonal and family history, folk-lore, 
would seem that it is his design to 
Magazine much of the character of our old friend, Notes a Queries. 


quities, pe 
infuse into the 


By the way, that very word folk-l was coined by Mr. Thoms, who 
first used it in a series of articles written by him in the Atheneum 
about the years 1847-8. 


I'he “accuracy of the auth« rized version of the New Testament 


is to form a subject of discussion in the coming Parliament. It is 
said that Mr. Grant Duff, M.P 9 intends moving for an add s to tl 
Crown for a Roy: il commission to go thoroughly into the inquiry “ with 
s view to obtaining a more correct version.’ It may be remembered 
that about ten years agoa similar motion was made by Mr. James 
Heywocd, M.P., but on that occasion the suggestion was opp ored | 
the Ministry and many members of the Oppos 

If the reader has recently stopped before the shop-windows of any 
of our large jewellers, he may have noticed the taste for the extreme 

que which is now all the rage in jewel settings and personal orna- 
ments. Earrings and brooches after Pompeian, Carthaginian, Egyptian, 
and Assyrian models or styles are now in fashion, and some of the 
2 ( papers h ive alr dy begun to n il @ lun ¢ tl is reviy ul. } ( 
declares that ladies’ dresses are this winter to be stan worked 
with hierogly phics ! 

It is said that the grand catalogue of scientific met which has 
been undertaken by a committee of the KR Society 1s pr 

ssing, Ab ut 213,000 titles are alread e1 red, ) 

s than two-thirds are from the scientific t nSactions, . l 3, and 
other periodicals contained in the society’s library. 

Literary gentlemen who have reached, or are approaching, the shady 
side of 40, will, thinks the editor of the P is] ( , feel 
much obliged to the compiler of ** Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 

gister for 1866,’’ who gives the following particulars of the ages of 
living writers:—“James Hannay, 39; Matthew Arnold, 41; Wilkie 
Collins, 42; John Ruskin, 47; the Rev. C. Kingsley, 47; Captain Mayne 
Reid, 48; G. H. Lewes, 49; Tom Taylor, 49; Shirley Brooks, 50 
William Howard Russell, 50; Antl y 1 lope, 51; Charles | ’ 
52; R. Browning, 54; C. Mackay, 54; Charles D o4; A. Ten- 
nyson, 57 ir Archibald Alison, 56; Mark Le , 57; Edward 

liall, 57; R. M. Milnes (Lord Houghton), 54; W. E. Gladstone, 56; 
Charles Lever, 59; Professor Maurice, 61 E. Bulwer Lytton, 61 ; 
Benjamin Disraeli, 61; Harrison Ainsworth, 61; 8.C. Hall,63; Barry 
Cornwall, 67 | we believe he is really 75|; Samuel | . 68; Albany 


Fonblanque, 69; the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 70; Thomas Carlyle, 70; 
lliam Howitt, 71; Sir John Bowring, 14; the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
75; Charles Knig sht, 75; J. Payne Collier, 77; and Lord Brougham, 
86.” It will be observed that the editor is dis reetly silent rary 
ladies; but there is no foretelling to what point he is custom of calling 
attention to people’s ages may extend, if not checked by a vigorous 
protest. Perhaps, indeed, this bold monitor of the progress of time is 
only now restrained from going further by the difficulties of obtaining 
correct data about the other sex. The late Mr. Croker is said to have 
devoted the spare moments of a lifetime to the discovery of Lady 
a ’s age, and is reported to have offered a reward for a Dublin 
play bill issued somewhere in the latter part of the last century, showing 
sot a certain little Miss Sydney Owenson (afterwards Lady Morgan) 

as to sing a song for the benefit of her father, then a public singer. 
All the critical onslanghts of the Quarterly on that political blue 
nparison with the threat 





about litera 


stocking were assumed to be as nothing in c 

of raking up this one fact. But the lady was fortunate, and the secret, 
. . . 3) 

we believe, died with her. 


“Fortunately for lady celebrities, says 
the editor in question, ‘* these diffic 


ulties must always be too great for 
the ordinary compilers. If any o1 e doubts it, let him tak » * Men ol 
the Time,’ which our readers know includes some Women of the 
and observe the remarkable vagueness which 
certain section of that work.” 

Among the most important announcements for 
is the Contemporary Review (a title reminding readers of tl 
ntemporaine), which the conductors iutend to be a first-« 
Magazine of criticism—theological, literary, and social. It 
idea is shadowed forth in the announcement that “ it will 
amongst its contributors those who, holding loyally to belief 


articles of the Christian 
faith by mere reticence, or by artifices too commonly acquiesced in.” 


books :—“* The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 





Marginal References, Notes, and Short Illustrative Essays,’ 
Writers, edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt ; 


Time, 
pervades the dates in a 


r the Ist of January, 
French 
‘lass 
leading 
—_ r 

n the 
faith, are not afraid of collision with alien 
thought in its varied aspects and demands, and scorn to defend their 


Messrs. Rrvincton & Co. include the following in their list of new 
containing the 


Text of the Sealed Book, with the Originals of all Translated Portions, 
by Several 


“The Public Schools’ 
Calendar for 1866,” being the second annual volume; “The Eccle- 
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siastical Year-Book, a Record of Events relating to the Church during 
the year 1865.” 

Messrs. WittiAMs & Norcate have in preparation, “ Denmark in 
the Early Iron Age,’ illustrated by recent discoveries in the peat 
mosses of Slesvig, by Conrad Englehardt, late Director of the Museum 
of Northern Antiquities at Flensborg, with thirty-three copper-plates, 
maps, and numerous other illustrations; ‘* The Legends and Theories 
of the Buddhists compared with History and Modern Science,” by 
R. Spence Hardy; Dr. Rowland Williams’s “ Prophets,” translated 
afresh from the original tongue, with constant reference to the Anglican 
version, and with illustrations for English readers; “ A Light Thrown 
upon Thucydides,” to illustrate the prophecy of Daniel as to the coming 
of the Messiah, in remarks on Dr. Pusey’s ‘* Daniel the Prophet,” &c., 
by Frank Parker, M.A.; and Dr. Strauss’s new “ Life of Jesus,” the 
authorized English translation. 

Messrs. Bacstrer & Co., the well-known Bible publishers, announce 
the “Old Testament Scriptures,’”’ Hebrew and English, in parallel 
columns; “ The New Testament Scriptures,’ Greek and English, in 
parallel columns; “ A Vocabulary of all the Words contained in the 
Greek Testament,” methodically arranged on a new plan; and “ A 
Treatise on the Mystical Number 666 of the Apocalypse.” 

Messrs. Harrison & Sons, of Pall Mall, will publish early in t 
coming year a new and enlarged edition of the ‘* Extinct, Dormant, 


he 


and Suspended Peerages,” by Sir Bernard Burke. 

Messrs. Route! & Sons’ list of new books for the present season 
includes ‘ Balderscourt, a Holiday Tale,” by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams; ‘ The Two School Girls,” by the author of ** The Wide, Wide 
World ;” Routledge’s “* Picture-book of Animals and Birds;”’ and 
** Men I have Known, Recollections of Poets, Statesmen, Authors, and 


, 
f 


1,” by William Jerdan, formerly editor of the 


Messrs. Hopcrs, Smita, & Co., of Dublin, have in preparation 


“Lessons Introductory to the Modern Higher Algebra,” by George 


Salmon, D D., second editi n, revised. 
‘ | 4 1,’ . : rr *f 
Messrs. INcuis & Jack, of Edinburgh, announce :—“ The Henwife, 
Her Own Experience in Her Own Poultry Yard,” a new edition; 


** Hairbairn’s Crests of Great Britain and Ireland,” a new edition, 
ry > 


2 vols. ; and ‘* The Complete Works of Robert Barns,” edited by Allan 
Cunningham. 


Messrs. W. & R. Cuaueers’s list of new books, &c., includes :- 

** Miscellaneous Questions, with Answers, embracing Science, Litera- 
ture, the Arts, &.,’”’ by W. Chambers; “ Historical and Miscellane 

Questions, with Answers, being the Historical Questions and Miscel- 
sneous Questions bound together ;’’ “ Readings in English Poetry, 
being Sele ns from <¢ I t Poets, a ( panion to Readings 

English Prose;’’ “ Readings in English Literature, being the Readings 
n Prose and the Readings in Poetry bound together ;’ “ Script Waill- 
Sheets ;” ‘‘ Farm Book-keeping,” by W. Inglis; and a “ Key to 


Euclid,” by James Pride. 

Messrs. Dean & Son have announced—“ Debrett’s Illustrated 
Peerage for 1866,” in January, and ** Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage 
for 1866,” in January. 

Messrs. F. Warne & Co.’s catalogue of books for the present season 
includes the following :—** The Guardian Angel’s Whisper, or Words 
of Counsel and Words of Comfort, taken from Holy Scripture, and 
arranged for Every-day Use,” with illustrations, &c. ; “ Watchwords 
for the Christian Year, drawn from Holy Scripture,’ with illustra- 
tions ;” ‘* The Mile 
“Miss Mitford’s Tales and Stories from American Writers,” edited 
by “L. V.,” with illustrations; “‘ Boys of Holy Writ, and Bible 


’ 


5 
tones of Life,” by the Rev. A. F. Thompson, B.A. ; 


arratives,’ with coloured illustrations; ‘*‘ Country Scenes and 


N 
the Four Seasons,’ by Mrs. Harriet Myrtle; ‘‘ Asop’s Fables 
translated into English, with instructive applications, &c., by Samuel 
Croxall, D.D., new edition, with 110 pictures; ‘“‘ Juvenile Verse 


> 


and Picture Book, a Selection from our Best Modern Poets,” with 
lustrations; **‘ Warne’s Picture Book, containing Designs by almost 
every Eminent Artist of the past Twenty Years, with appropriate 


Stories or Rhymes;” ‘‘ Swect Counsel, a Book for Girls,” by the 
author of ** Paper for Thoughtful Girls; § Little Lilly’s Alphabet, 
with Rhymes,” by 8. P., illustrated; “In and Out of School, with 
Rhymes,” by 8S. V., illustrated; and “ In and Out of School,” with 
Ulustrations. 

Messrs. Hovutston & Wricut promise :—“ Josephus,” translated 
by Dr. Traill, with Notes by the late Mr. Isaac Taylor, with 75 steel- 
plate illustrations ; “* Hymns on the Holy Communion,” by Miss Ada 
Cambridge; and “ Lays of the Pious Minstrels,’”’ new edition, arranged 
and revised by Henry Wright. 


, 


Hacuette & Co. announce a second edition of the “ Cité Antique,” 
y M. Fastel de Coulanges, to which the Academy awarded a prize. 

** Dictionnaire de l’Art Epistolaire Francais” is the name of a book 
just published by Cu. DeLacrave & Co.,—which may be useful to 
students of French. 


’ 
I 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Andersen (H.C.), Tales for the Young. 18mo., Is. ¢ 


Anderson (W.), Kings of Scciety. 12mo., 5s 

Antidote to Fear, by author of ‘‘ Come to Jesus.” 18mo., 2s. Gd. 

Archer (T.), Boy’s Book of Trades, 12mo., 5s. 

Art Journal, 1865 ito., 31s. 6d. 

Arthur (T. 8 ), Life’s Crosses. 12mo., 2s. 

Australis, a Popular Account of its Physical Features, 18mo., 33. 6d 

Ballantyne (R. L.), The Lighthouse. 12mo., 5s. 

Banking Almanac, Directory, and Year Book. §8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Jarnum (P. T.), Humbugs of the World. Post 8vo., 4s. 6d 

ste (J.), Objections to Methodist Class Meeting Answered, 12mo., ls. 

bell (R. G.), Romances and Minor Poems, 12mo., 6s. 

Best Cheer. 18mo., ls. 

Binney (T.), Is it possible to make the Beat of Both Worlds? Newedit. 12mo., 
28. 6d. 

slade and the Ear. 12mo., 2s. 

Boase (H.S.), An Es ay on Human Nature. 8vo., 12s. 

Bohn’s Philological Library.—Wheeler (W. A.), Dictionary of the Noted Names 
of Fiction. 65s. 

Bonar (H.), Morning of Joy. Newedit, 18mo., ls. 6d, 
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»k for the Household. 12mo., 1s. 


y's Own Volume, Christmas, 1565. 8vo., 5s, 

soy’s Yearly Book, 1836. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bradbury (8. H.), Lyrical Fancies. 12mo., 5s. 

Drown (J.), Expository Discourses on lst St. Peter. Post 8vo., 18:3. 

Buchanan (J.), The Administration on the Eve of Rebellion, Post 8yo., 103, @d, 
Burns (R.), and Scott (Sir W.), Poems. 1l2mo., 5s. 


Campbell (Mrs.), Christabelle and our Little White Rose, 12mo., 2s, 6d. 
Child’s Own Mayazine, 1865. 1S8mo., ls. 
Christian Momtor Poems. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Christian's Penny Magazine, 1865. 12mo., ls. 6d. 
Christie (J. A.), Constructive Arithmetic, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
( man’s Famiy Magazine. Vol. VI. S8vo., 9s. 
Collier (J, A.), Young Men of the Bible 

( panions of my Solitude. New edict, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

( 


isins Reconciled. l2mo., 1s. 6d. 








De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe. Iliust. by Watson. 12mo., 2a. 
Dickens's (C.), Christmas Books. New edit. Post Svo., 2s. 
Doctor Kemp, the Story of Life with a Blemish, 2 vols. Post 8vo.,, 163. 
Dunrea M. B ), Bible Hours 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Hehoes of our Childhood, by Author of *‘ Everley.”’ dto., 4s. 6d 
} Mrs.), Widow Green, New edit. l2mo., ls, 
Emerson (RK, W.), Poems 1Smo., 5s. 
Fairy Know a Bit, by A. L. O. E l?mo , 2s. 6d. 
Family Treasury of Sunday Reading, 1865. Roy »., 78 
Fe isson (J.), History of A t ur \ I , 42s 
| ( 1 ] 3 
| s ({ V oice of Psalms 6a i 
W.), Kome and its Ruins 10., 28 
Pow J.), Ten L “s t he B Reformat 12mo,, ls 
I \ J ( Work Vo y l 4 i Vit! Po | 0., 0 eac i, 
I \\ is, a Tale for Boys 18 ls. 6d 
i \ to Ady New | s ; 
: s| Magaziu Vol. Il Sv l4a, 
( s of T ht for Every Day inthe Year. 16m 2s. 62. and 3s, 6 
; W M i sk id of 7 12mo., 5s 
3 Han D 3 for Chure! 12mo., ls 
‘ I rsi 
( ( pl N Wr ¢ t 73 Ga 
Great Fun Toy Books, 8 rts, ls. each, 
H [ales of Woman's Trials New edit 12mo., 5s 
I J rea r l Posts »ev 6d 
i J | 4 if Ly 8 12m 9 . 
yard (W.S8S ( i King; or, Up inthe Air and Down in the Sea, 12mo., 
r § er of Three Queen 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 
j VW ks. N é Re 1 by i 2 vols. 8yo., 32s. 
| i t 12 s 
Vac! ge Mag 1e, 1865 l4 
‘ e Giant | lovea Roya »., 2a 
\ Our Dumb Companion New ed ito., 
Nev it 12 - 
I B St snd Pict ¥ ry. Old and New Test. 3s. 
t g ) | ‘ " sy , 28 
\ { ft | { 
l I N l 
I \ | New Post 8vo., 
\ i I 1 H » Tr 18mo., ls. 6d 
\ y 93. OG 
y v's P Wo Newe ] My 8 
i \ } | t i é 3 
- - | ( I Vv te 12 ° ys 1. 
I ( Day of Sorrow 12mo., 5s. 
laj M ils of Service in India Svo., 12s. 
\ H l 3 ng to the Jews. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
. ' eee - § atl 1 Sufferings of Our Lord, 12mo., 
, Serr s on the Second Advent. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
I aD Y 4 LS65 18 ) yA 6d. 
, SI I tory of the G in Church. Post 8vo., 6s, 
h \ Dartn I Pi Svo ls. 6d 
\ Pa iG ind i lin our Day 12 .y O9 
Ni t \ a y J New I i , 
A ), St J trd ed l : 6d 
\ n | ] I 2 
: i nvefr t N ort T N voO., 5 1 
h \ Lif . 8 
M 4 I g Read \ XXX l 3 
t K t \ \ew ¢ l , 18 
\ ( e. Sq., 2s 
I Bir y . 2 
——_—_ —_——_—— ! S Z 
—_— — la I S V Sd “ 
, My Pet Lam! Sq., 2 
N le The Heave Father | 7 i 
( s | lily Praye1 y 12mo., 2s, 6d 
l \ ithe H “New l2mo., 2s. 6d 
Parish Magazine, 1865. 8vo., 2s. 
| r (Theodore), Life and Writings, by Reville, 12mo., 5s, 
Pepper (J. H.), Play Book of Metals. New edit, l12mo., ¢ 
Pet Lamb, and other Tales, 1IS8mo., ls. 
Pl-neche (J. L.), Old Fairy Tale told Anew. 12mo., 5s. 
Plain Sund ay Rea ling for Farm Boys New edit. lsmo., ls, 6d. 
Pieasant Hours, 1865. Royal 8vo., 2s. 4d. 
Popular Alphabet Book. 4to, 2s. 6d. 
Price (C, T.), Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates. Post Svo., 8s, 
Q) rilateral—Poems. 12mo., 5s 
Prince and the Page, by Author of ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe.”” 12mo., 3s, 6d. 
Rescued from Egypt, by 4.L.0.E. 12mo., 3s. 6d, 
Ridley (W. H.), Kvery Day Companion. Part I.—Advent to Whitsuntide. 18mo., 
Robert Dalby and his Worl | of Tr yubles P< st Svo., 9s. 
] rM . ~H sm in Humble Life. New edit. 12mo., ls, 6d, 
Rogers (3.), Pleasures of Memory. Lilustrated. Post 8vo., 5s. 
Rowe (G.), Colonial Empire of Great Britain—Atlantic Group. 12mo., 2s, 
Russe W.H.), The Atiantic Telegraph by Dudley. 4to., 21s. 
S es from the ** Winter's Tale.” LIlustrated by Owen Jones, 4to., 42¢, 
S Boy’s Grave. l6mo., Is. 
. Mre Mother’s Last Word Dlustrated. 16mo., 6d 
v's Universal Diary, 1866 is. 6d 
é erd Salisbury Plain 18mo., 1s 
S er (H. T ), Cottage on the Cliff 12mo., 5s. 
sm 1 (S.), L's mple and the de pur hre Post 8vo . 33. 6d 
Shilling Boo f Arithmetic. 12mo., ls. 
W_), Student’s Manual of Old Testament History. 12mo., 7s. 6d, 
King Arthur. Illustrated by Thomas. l6mo., 3s. 6d. 
Sunshine for 1866, 1s, 6d . 
¢ lrowel, « by Spurg Vol. I. 8vo., 4s. 6d 
] 3 my Sunday = 8. i ) 6d. 
| g 4.), Poems. Illustrated. 8 , 2ls 
! y for Oneself. 18mo., 2s 
] W. M Land of Promise. 12mo., 2s 
i J.), Cris n Pages. l2mo., 2 
amen - (i.), Gems of Great Aut ~ 12: , 03. 
lor t New ¢ 12mo., ls 
Ir of Obedience. 18mo., ls 
I rhil Db I rto Mr. Cardw } ica. 8vo , ls. 
Walcott (M. E.), Cathedralia—History of Cathedrals, Western Church, 8vo., 5s, 
Warne’s Picture Playms 
What Jesns Said: Se : the Gospels. 16mo., 2s. 6d, 
White (F. A.), Disappoin'ed Aspirations: Poems. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Win-ton (C.), Memoirs I\lustrative of Art of Glass Painting. S8vo., 2ls, 


Worsley (T.), Christian Driit of Cambridge Work. Post 8vo., 8s. 6d, 
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WATER 


(THE AQUA MARCIA 
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Capital £200,000, in 10,000 Shares of £20 each. 


With power to ine 


£2 to be paid on 1 £3 t 
r annum upon the amount paid ructi 
DrrEcToRs. 
Lewisham, Director of the W I I 
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—<p>— the « tir erfect supply 
- i 
. . : ° I though ornamenté \N I er . 
TINT > ’ ’ = cam #8) Cunorintender 

INTER EXHIBITION, under th pe! re drinkable water that city 

Mr. WALLIS, REMOVED from the French G ( ry é entire t | 
OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERY, Suffolk-street, Pal . N Y KN = ’ and from J 
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i ( 
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DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the year stated :— i. , . , . 
y ; Dp eg < ment t ) 
That the Fire Premiums for the year am t P115.285 rta t ay all | iminary expenses } ‘ ‘ t i 
That 529 Life Poli vert insurit £304,777 & fort r eral r url I 
That the New Life Premiums amounted to £8,058 , pa) . © t 
on ‘ ~ets I é & prepa t 
That the Life In« a 9° 6 : > : 
‘ i 
i i ind | ‘ ! " re 
And that upwards of 57 per cent ‘the e1 e Net ] : 7 et Ww p s valua 
t] » Life I l i vs at Ar y 4 | 
That the Subscribed Capital amounted to ~— > £1.883,.220 r It at , ‘ tw i 
, . P , ms the w f nt of wv r t liv 
[That the Paid-up Capital was .. det : : ‘ £188,322 x; 
Oe k a P33 t " e, W eyea tft I ie r 
And that the Reserve Funds amount to.... ; ; £147,638 bh : . er 
—__——. Caret g ~ a l 
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e Directors invite applications for Age 
I'he Directors invite application r Ag “ “3 at the | 
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. . ry re Pula | > , ‘ ' ' NTT ri e } 
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Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart. Edward R vy. ! al " at a high ¢ 
. t S é I 1e | é 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq rhe Rt. Hon, Spencer H I } ude, th 
Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart. Thomas Watson, | M.1 tions of the Company will comprise the objects mention N 
Robert Hook, Esq The Rt. Hon. James Stuart Vi nd Articies of Association, which, together with an auth ted 
: ; . . to ‘ : »s atti, f+} ; 
Arthur Thomas Malkin, Esq. John W ray, Esq t . n, May 0 ected at the offices of the 8 tors tot ‘ mpa 
The Rt. Rey. the Lord Bishop of Oxford John Copley Wray, | I pe and forms application for shares uy be: ‘ r ¢ 
, , ‘ 7 ae » Crosley sroker to the Company, and at the Offices, 1. New B i.street 
At the Eighth Quinguennial Division of Profits, in June, 1865, the A TION ‘ ‘ . 7 vi : : 
, * 4 - | y ¥ hi ‘ | 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. | q 
Z 
BONUS YEAR, 1865. 
Pi SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. ( 
NINETY PER CENT. OF THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG . 
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, RONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
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and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, da 
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cent. ~- of Prices and Pla f the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, REVOLVING SHI 
sariDg 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and @, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- extensive works at 
an-yard, London. where all communicati: 
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I are reepectfully i rmed t thie Starch is ex- 
sl Laundry, and He M sty’s Laundress says, that 
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ERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 
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Observe—Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS can only be consulted 
in London at their residences, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 
448, Strand (opposite Charing-cross Railway Station). 


TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 
DENTISTS, 
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REVIEW. 


Y‘HOWELL’S HOUS 

Exhibiting every description of expense likely to occur in a family; 
Tables, showing at one view the amount expended weekly, quarterly, and the wh 
year, in every department, and the total amount of Cash received 


&c., to which is adde 
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For the Year 1866. 
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30, BERNERS 8TREET, OXFORD STRE ET, & 448, STRAND 4to., strongly bound, interleaved with blotting paper, price 2s. 
(Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station). London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen-corner. id 
Their Teeth are cheaper, more durable, natural, and comfortable, than any yet ACA“ OEP - a eee 
produced. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient Just Publ shed, 2 vols., large 8 8vo., cloth extra, 32s. C4 
can be supplied without fear of pain or inconver ience, Consultation free. Teeth r THE wi IRKS OF TA M E S HOG G the Ettricl Shepherd : 
from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility APTN DY . thy "9 WEIR NEOPUCra. : 
> Pes 79 79 IN POETRY ND PROSE A new dition, revis t the instance t} Ps 
and success of this system, vide ‘‘ Lancet.” | Author's family. With ; RB : hi M al -} } R r} TT) ne a 
Daily attendance at 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk-street, Sheffield; | juctrated eagee LAB Aa graphical } ee OF ee ae ee ee a , 
4, East-Parade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas-street, Scarborough TY? y numerous fine Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by 1. U. Hii 
. rf 3 , , . R.S.A., and Kertry HatseweELuz, A.R.S.A. 
*.* Observe—Established 1830, No connection with any one of the name. | é ! 
iiatieeaniitnlata | Ine Volumes separately ALES AND SKETCHES, | 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. , . — , 
, | Porms anp Lirsg, 14s. ; each complete in itself. 
b ) T TTI THRETEH ‘ 
GABRIEL S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. Londor BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row 
(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artific Teeth without pain, | In 2 vols. large 8vo., cloth extra 36s., 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticat rEINHR WORKS i NS ‘omnlete Illustr 
‘Oe rteuntn Padstiah on the Teath thane - head har On sai th, and H . WORKS OF R OB 40) R T B U RNS. . I Iplet taste 
before consulting a Dentist.”—Morning Herald. ; cniiall OR, ? “ een Me Profs il. sp org = PF potng 
a . on i ANI ttl Ss, in prece l v rotessor ILSON 8S J a ré@l 
{ These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and st n, C) é f Burns und Dr. Currrr’s Mem f the } | 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at lerate rges portrait Illustrations engraved in the highest style. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, “This is certainly the most elogang edition of Burns ever 
* * . London: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. |. Mee . 
LONDON: 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W Small f ith extra ¢g 12s., 1 
Ciry EstaniisumEnt—€4 te 26), LUDGATE-HILL, ; ALY : CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, 1 PICT ESQU 
(Four Door I Railw Ly Brids | trated , Seri f Sixty Views, Engraved in t i ma r. 
1%4, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREI T, BI [AM Draw S Shy es Senge ' I 
" . t q* ” ( ; 
Odserve, Mr. SPERAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in L ’ lence M D.1] 
,» Grosvenor- street, Grosrenor &g ire. ‘ I ré a , 7 ¢ fin 1 in 
ARTIFICIAL TEE TH—IMPORTANT IMPROVEME! : ) st na ha i g 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICI 
I l BLACKIE & SON, 44, P r " 
. 5 5 om 7 ; 
MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, . : 
SURGEON DENTIS1 Bas — { p 
reduced rate 
9, GROSVENOR STKEET, GROSVEN( ARE : , 
| q I I J . rue Ava . Tava). ‘ ss 1 7 ' 
Sole Inventor and exclusive Pat ee of Artificial Tes n a soft, e] — : a8 we STINE | HY MN K \ < ' A 
cally-prepared indiarubber g fast DA » 7 [A This Hy ( \ 
they ere more natural, durable, and « t vy yet ar \ 
about the specific gravity of ce 8 light 
any yet produced. They are self-adhe r to t 
are fitted ona periect y pain I i ] t 4 
reach of all. ry 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Pul will fi y F. PIT) Pa Om ty 
adapted to their wants; it combines compl tior d t1 ; 
Consultation free, Observe. a I " ; K BY THE REV J CER, I ry 
| IN NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The m ¥7EDNESDAY EVENINGS AT CAVENDISI [AP] UA 
profession for Thirty y« } Mag a y H the M ‘ Nu 9 iy 
| as the best remedy for Gout and st S M It é ~ { N =< 
aperient it is especially adapted for la i rel | ’ 3 \ I I [ LO 
7 - - . . , AJ 
LINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &e N | . 
throughout the world by all re ctable chen l PITMA Pp TH) 
i] Cavution.—See that “ Dinneford & ¢ e% r E ; 
str ] | 
the : ; 
‘I - [HE LITILE THING OF NATURE, consid 
Pyouboways OINTMENT AND PILLS —T lation to | , By L. Ht 
d Home.—How often does it | ; GAS 
hearths by illness ; sickness at ane . 
cases their tenure is short w H LY re i - 
These medicaments can be 1 I ; . t ( \ 
the most easy, ssfe, and certain 1 PITM I f 
out all that is corrupt, externally ar t ‘ They are : A 
by both sexes in every disease. H ‘ its do 1 x ede . — 
being kept, nor are their properties char yr O\ ' the st Poet | . WE] 
everywhere, and the price at ‘whi ‘y are s I i 4 | ‘ ‘ B Eng 3) 
a “37 to a lady. and s tha pA 
34th Edit , price 6d, and ls. k I l ' I 
EUROTONICS ; or, the Art of Strengthening the Nerv: ' | _ LAN] 
Containing Remarks on the Influence of the Nervous 8 n t KF. PITMAN D — 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode ef Treatment for Chr : : WAT 
Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c, By D, NAPIER, bes Ww \ Aege BY ELIZA COOK iy 
=. } RB ] n f f f t w ly, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. \ ; 
1rough any Bookseller; or free for 7 or 13 stamps from the Aut! 14, Allen- : a , . = — AT 
road, Stoke Newington, London, N. | 5 [AMON D D U S T. By ELIZA COOK, HI 
Published by J. CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney-street, price 7d., a new Work on ondon: F, PITMAN, 20, , Pa — ter-row, E.C sot _HYDI 
the Teeth, entitled, Cl th, price vs. 
PURE DENTISTRY, AND WHAT IT DOES FOR Us VHCETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING 
By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor-street, W. ae ee ee eee above 4 hes prepared without the 
. use « vf ] ty sesses an especial interest at the e t e on 
* We feel certain that all who make themselves a nted w f 2 ; os ins , 
the book through our instrumentality will thank us fi ving « t : BY I _— Me deve eee ' i disease amo! att f ) LY 
tion to Mr. Eskell’s work, as assure dly none can r¢ Lit wit nN I I t. PI I M AN , 0, P at ter-row, K.( ed 
benefit.””"— The Sun, August 25th, 1865. &c. &e Pp : AYN 
Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, may be] : . a er eer ag ee a \ 
i = V FOOD TO EAT. By W. W. Iretanp, M.D 
Now Ready, price 5s. ; by Post 6s. 4d. Y of H.M. Bengal Army 
rT i & TUT T Jat I F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, I 
[HE MINES OF CORNWALL AND DEVON es ; Pere Fos 
and Observations for 1865. By THOMAS SPAR », M DR. UNDERHILI LETT] 
Stock and Share Broker, Gresham-house, Old Broad-street, Lond E.f Now Ready price |] p. AP 
et ' ITTER DRI » TO TH IGHT N 
HE MAGIC DONKEYS.— Roars of Laughter.—T LETTER ADDRESSED 10 Ihh RIGHT BOM 
: . —— a on CARDWELL, with Lilustrative Documents e | tior f Jam 
derful Animals go through their extraordinary utior " ) ped: gS , ‘ R ant 
Strand, from Ten till Six. The pair sent post-free for 14 7 |mnimp wt . ' . 
THE MAGIC GIANT, a laughable dancing figure, post ARTHUR MIALL, 18, Bouy reet, Fis eet, E. - Tw 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252, Strand Just Published, P 81 t 78. ¢ J 






HE GALANTY SHOW MAN.—How to mal Galanty 
Show and Act the Enraged Cobbler, the Broken B g Billy B on, 
Mother Goose, Punch and Judy, and Shadows on t Wall, ue com- 
plete; 200 Engravings Post-free for 12 stamps 
CLARKE’S EVENING AMUSEMENTS, 12 sorts, 250 Er ir 
14 stamps, 
H.G. CLARKE & CO., 252, Strand. 


O PROPRIETORS OF NEWSPAPERS AND 


MAGAZINES.—Messrs. Cox & Wyman, Printers of ‘THE BUILDER.” 
and other First-class Publications, beg to call attention to th 6 nnusual Fa ties 
their Establishment presents fur the production of every d t Pe lical 
Work, with regularity and in the best style, -Lincoln’s Inn Steam Printing 


Works, 74-5, Great Queen-street, W.C, 


‘6A very int ng tale.’’— Reader * 
‘* Miss Barnett s writer of ! 1 power } rving of 1 vr Y Ry 
the t and t f her book he work an ur sin and ul 1 
fied approval.’ ' 2, Nov. 4th 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, He a-stre Covent-garden, Lot . 
20, South Frede 'r nourgt 
wT > ’ : . — . Wry 
L STTS’S DIARIES FOR 1866 are sold in above 100 vat I LK] 
4 at from 6d. to £6 each, by every Bookseller throughout Eur a f 
British Colonies. Catalogues gratis. 
LETTS’S FOLT@ DIARY, No. 31, interleaved with Blotting i 


is the cheaps st ha 

























lf-crown diary issued, 
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13, Great MakLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FROM CORNET TO COLONEL. The Record of a Life 


of Active Service. By Major-General Sir THOMAS SEATON, K.C.B, 2 vols. 
with Llustrations, 21s. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 
BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. C.J. MOENS. 
2 vols, With Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s. [ Neat week. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 
1866. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and corrected by the 
Nobility. 35thedition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved. 31s. 6d., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By the Author of 


** Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 v 
*** The Clyffards of Clyffe *’ has very considerable merits. It is a very readable 


novel, written in a good style. The Author can give excellent descriptions both of 


scenery and character.’’—Suturday Review, 
CHRONICLES OF DARTMOOR. by Mrs. 
AGNES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


** Superior to any of Mrs, Oliphant’s former works.’’—A¢ 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols. Next Week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
LAURIE’S TABLES OF SIMPLE INTER EST, 
Every Day in the Year, at 5, 44, 4. 3}. 3. and 


Twenty-ninth Edition 


LAURIE’S TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, for 


2g per « yt Te , 


Every Day in the 1 : 7, 8, 9, and 94 per day 1 100 
days. Eighth FE: n Svo. 7s. 
** In the great re es : | ty of arrangement and eness, 
» have seen none | r ada l f ‘ral use.”’—Mct ( i 
‘“Mr,. Laurie was well k wn as ¢ f the most corre and indi 
| i . t > ‘a =] 
| ng | n ré } The 7 
VIRTU] OTHERS CO., Am rner, I 
AOMI; or, Th Last | Jer le | Via Wy 
J trated by G New |] 7 
THE PILLAR OF FIRI r, I I 
J H,. INGRAHAM | p Ss. 
THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, 1 
,’ in the H ( I INGRAHAM. I : 
THE WIFI TRIAI I K. J. W 6d 
CAMPION COURT By Emma JANE W 
THE LILLINGSTONES. By E. J. W 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Worpoiss. 5s. 
THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. By E. J. Wo is. 6 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Am r, Lor 
WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on Application. 
GAS-WORKS AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS. RB, 
S. HUGHES 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. By H. Law, and B is. Gd. 

DRAINING DISTRICTS AND LANDS. By Dex * 

WELL-SINKING, BORING, AND PUMP-WORK. By J. G. 
SWINDELL. ls, 

ROAD-MAKING, AND MAINTENANCE OF MACADAM 
ISED ROADS. By Ger rJ. BURGOYNE. ls. 6d. 

LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By Baxer. 2s 

WATER-POWER AS APPLICABLE TO MILLS, &. By 
J. GLYNN. 2s. P ‘ . 
ATER-WORKS FOR CITIES AND 
HUGHES. 3s. 


TOWNS. By §. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By G. R. Burvewn. 3s. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner, London. 


At all the Libraries. In1 vol. Post 8vo., cloth, pri 6s. 


PRLYTHE HOUSE. A Novelette, By R. F. H., Author of 
7] ‘Franklin,’ &c., &c, 
A very interesting story, pleasantly told.”’—Atheneum, 
\ simple and sensibly-written et ry. —TL lon Revier 
1e story is one of a most interesting character.’’— Observer. 


By the same Auth Yr, 


(E LADY INA, AND OTHER POEMS. Feap. Svo., 4s. 6d. 


», simple, and affection 1? cm. 
ys poetic beauty ler feeling O 
sbility and a s! nme [verse worthy of hiy respe 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner, Lon 


TWENTY THOUSAND [LLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
Juvenile Books, Bib ses Pray Books, and Chur Ser es, in elegant 
gs, at an immense reducti in — e. The largest stock t elect from in 

At JOHN FIELD’S great Bible and Book War , 65, Reger 


PUELD’s GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, large bold type, best 


cco binding, beautiful p! ates, an 150 000 ref rences—a matchless volume 
argest, che apest, aud b t bound stock of B _ ert rB ks, and Church 
8 n the world, at JOHN FIFE L D’S great Bit le nll 3 k Warehouse, 65, 
Re 


juadr ant, next St. James’s Hall 


[ue IELD’S GUINEA IVORY-BOU} 


ND CHURCH SERVICE, 


rst quali ty, with we gilt rims, clasp, and carved monogram; a smaller 
15s. The largest st« ck in London of these beautify ft books at FIELD'S 
t Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, next to Ja ames 8 Hall 
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METZLER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHURCH MUSIC BY R. REDHEAD. 


—__-_— 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
WITH RITUAL SONG. 
This work has been most carefully prepared for publication, and is printed in 


red and black, from entirely new type, on superior toned paper, Handsomely 
bound in cloth, red edges, Price 12s. 6d, 


THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES, 


From the above, Toned paper, cloth, red edges. 
Price 3s, 
FOR CHOIRS. 
THE ACCOMPANYING HARMONIES 
TO THE PRAYER BOOK, 
THE ACCOMPANYING HARMONIES 
TO THE PSALTER 


Price 5s. each. 


THE CELEBE RANT C's OFFICE BOOK: 


THE OFFICE Or HOLY COMMUNION, 
The Priest’s Words Noted throughout, together with the Collects. Handsomely 
printed on large pa; a es} ally intended for Altaruse. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE CANTICLES. 
Venite, Exultemus D , Te Deum Laudamus, Benedictus, Magnificat, and 
Nune D 8, Ba nted, an set to Chur rch Tones, 


WITH AN ACC ANIME NT FOR THE ORGAN, 


Price 6d, 


ANCIENT HYMN TUNES. 


Containing ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY of THE FINEST HYMN 


MELODIES and other Chur runes, as used at All Saint’s Church, 
Arranged Full Sco Fou é vith Pianpforte or Organ Accon paniment, 
Cloth, red « , Iu ated Title-page. Price 10s. 6d, 

TT WN 
INTROI * S 
FOR SEVE ‘R A L OC ASIONS. 
The Words f1 “HH , A ‘ah oak lern.’ Price ls, 6d. 
; ‘ 
THE ANGLICAN PSALTER, 
NOTED, 
CONTAINING THE PSALMS, CANTICLES, &c, 
| 
Point: | according to the best method, 
And set to Suitable Single Chants in Short Score. 
By JOHN HEYWOOD. 
‘¢ Mr. Heywood’s book has another thing greatly in its favour, viz., that at the 
top of every cal » or psalm is given a single chant in short score, which, to 
' e need of tur I k, is repeated at the top of every leaf. We have 
never vet seen a Psalter so | ted ; and when we find that upwards of one hun- 
dred genuine Ang 1 singie « ints are set to the psalms, » ording as the spirit 
of the words suq fs, we cannot help predicting that this work will supply a real 
d leratum, For t itisfact of those hkely to adopt this book, which we 
ean very warmly ré nd, we may observe that the Author, in his preface, 
returns acknowledgments to Messrs. Havergal, Helmore, Smith, Chope, and 
Oldknow: to Dr. R sult, Dr. Monk, Messrs. Macfarren, Steggall, H pkins, 
Hatherley, Horsley, an h A Extract from The Choir and Musical Record 
{LE OF PRICES. K € 
1. Complete, with the Cantic] B, &C., IIE: ‘ad ionaiblerditchtine ht Biches that ie ata os 6 
la Ditto, printed on perior toned paper, extra bound, red ‘edges, ay 5 O 
2. TI 1e - ilms, ‘loth ° e TIITITITIT LITT irr irirririit 2 6 
2a, Ditto, printed on superior toned paper, extr: a bot nd, red edges ...... 3 6 
3. The Cantic coy ‘r wrapper ...... . manieneienssesenanestsbdatinadbedinda 0 6 
sa. Ditto, clotl 1, re od ex in 06460 606500000004660460cnenans bess OdsEC~Rese ocvceeesoceoecoce l 0 
N.B.—A reduction will be made on a quantity. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 


st oe OS ORGAN 
ITS MECHANISM, STOPS, &., EXPLAINED; 
With Directions for Rectifying Cypherings and other Simple Casualties, wihen 
the necessity of sending for the Organ Builder. 


By HENRY D. NICHOLSON, M.A. 


Price 2s. 


, limp cloth, 


Just publishe d, price 4 


One ENGLISH CAROLS AND HYMNS, 
For the merry time of Christmas, With Introduction by E, F. RIMBAU LT, 


J L D. For four voices, with organ or pianoforte accompaniment. Also, a 
superior edition « f same, printed in Gold and Colours on extra fine paper, 
ha bound, gilt edges, &c., suitable for presents, price 10s, 6d, 


Also, price 3d. each, 
OLD ENGLISH CAROLS AND HYMNS. 
By E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D 
1.GOD REST YOU, MERRY GEN-!| 7. THE LORD AT FIRST HAD 


TLEMEN. ADAM MADE. 
» THE C -RY-TREE CARO 8. IN EXCELSIS GLORIA, 
. THE CHEREX-IRnE ‘ ,ROL, > THE FIRST NORL. 
5 THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 10; THE BOAR’S HEAD CAROL. 
4. A VIRGIN MOST PURE. 11. SONG OF THE ANGELS, 
5. THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM, 12, HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS 
6. I SAW THREE SHIPS. SING, 


METZLER & CO, 35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough- street, 
London, W. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOF 


ONTAINING :— 
THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. RUSS PICTURES. 
CHAMBERCOMBE : a Tale of North Devonshire. HINTS ON LEGAL 
THE MAIN CHANCE. THE AINOS OF YESSO. With Illustration igin 
ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. Japanese D 
LIFE IN EGYPT. By Miss M. L. Wuarety. ICAL NOTES. By J. K. Lorn, F.Z.S., Naturalist of 
THE IDLER OF THE RHINE. By Rev. H . With sa a. Doaneaty Vm 


numerous Illustrations by E. WHymPER. B LAPH AND PORTRAIT 
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elegant cloth, with Portrait nnamenta Ldlngs, 4 
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Atalanta in Calydon. 2nd ap edition. Price 6s., cloth. ie ae. min 






- ber atic Society, 7 1 Prizeman at King’s ¢ 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond. Two Plays. Price 5s., Boo ; 
oth, a the * Za “a ire’ andt ‘ Vathek of Beckford. 
4 ; é i pore Ss ir ‘ ntal rueges Dy a 
Lancelot and other Poems. By Witiam | . Feap. ar. The translator s to have odat retaining 605 
SvVO. Price 6s . tn. : the Kaster ‘ t > \riginais, and the sto s a therefore a8 mu 
Cowl and Cap and other Poems. By Miss Macreapy. srabian Night Frokaiin®  taurédy’ < a obtained ¢ I 
Price 5bs., t ; . Ss ’ a mae 





Poems by t ruND J. ArmsTRONG, T.C.D. Price 10s. 6d. = 
cloth, BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London: MOXON & CO. And all Booksellers, 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 


I.—FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: its Ant tiquities, Biography, 


Geography, and Natural History. By various Writers, including the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Bishops of Caleutta, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Killaloe, the 
Deans of Canterbury and W estminster, Lord Arthur He arvey, Professors L ightfo. rt, 
Plumptre, Rawlinson, Selwyn, &c. ke, Edited by WILL IAM SMIT H, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. With Illustrations, 3 vols, 


Medium 8vo. £5. 5s. 

‘We turn again and again to this Dictionary with interest, with confidence, 
with respectful admiration of the labour, the learning, the judgment, the con- 
scientiousness, and the courage it displays. Even where we differ from the 
writers, we do so with respect. We see throughout a conscientious love of truth, 
and an intelligent and successful endeavour to collect and present to us correctly the 
facts on which they report.’’—Zdinb. Ren. 

**Dr Smith’s Dictionary could not fail to take a very high place in Englis! 
literature—in its own department the very highest; for no similar work in our 
own orin any other language is for a moment to be compared with it. The 
Christian and the scholar have here a treasure-house on every subject connected 
with the Bible, full to overflowing, and minute even to the tithing of mint and 
cummin,”— Quarterly Review. 

II. FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.—Condensed 
_ from the above Dictionary for Famity Usz, Edited by WM. SMITH, 
LL.D. With Illustrations. One Volume (1050 pp.). Medium 8vo. 2ls, 

**A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, 
family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who seek to investigate 
various subjects connected with the Bible, and to master those contr« 
are now exciting such deep and general interest, must s!ill have recourse to the 
Larger Dictionary; but to StupEenrs in the Universities, and to PrivaTr 
Famitigs, and to that numerous class of persons who wish to arrive at results 
simply, this concis® Dictionary will supply all that is necessary for the elucidation 
and explanation of the Bible. It is the main object of the Editor to place within 
the reach of every Christian household, 


@ popular abstract of a work which has 
received the approval of those most competent to express an opinion on the sul 


ject.”—Editor’s Preface. 
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THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
With Maps and Woodcuts, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
HE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, from the Creation to 
the Return of the Jews f-om Captivity. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


The object of this Work is to provide a Text-book of Old Testament History, 
which, in fulness, accuracy, and scholarlike treatment, may take its place by the 
side of the Histories of Greece and Rome in general use in our best schools. 
Besides giving the History recorded in the Old Testament, with the necessary 


explanations, notes, references, 
éach of the Books of the Old Testame ent the geography of the 
other countries, the Political and Ecclesiastical Antic quities of th 


and Genealogical Tables, Xc, 

In the Press, with Maps and Woodcuts, 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
ynnection of the Old and New Testament. 


JOHN MURRAY, 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


 Jown. Historical 


THE NEW 


containing the C 
Albemarle-street. 


This Day, Post 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
LITERATURE. By THOMAS B. SHAW, M.A. Edit 
SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

«¢ A desideratum in English Literature.’’—ZEnglish Review. 
II. 
STUDENT’S SPECIMENS OF 

Selected from the Chief English Writers. B 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
"— John Bull, 


THE 
LITERATURE. 
SHAW, M.A. 

**This selection is admirably accomplished, 
ITI. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
LANGUAGE. jy GEORGE P. MARSH, 
LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*¢ A manual of great utility.”’"—Atheneum, 
IV. 


THE 


THE STUDEN 
FORMS. By Professor CURTIUS. 


Author. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘We hope that this may ere long be adopted as the standard Greek Grammar 
a position which it holds in most of the schools in continental 


in this country, 


Europe.”—The Museum. 
¥e 


THE STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE HIGHER 


FORMS. By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


*‘ There are very few students who will require more information than is here 
The editor’s goo 


supplied, by skilful arrangement, in a convenient size and form, 
sense is visible throughout,’’—Athenaum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


PEKING AND THE PBKINGESE. 





This Day, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols., post 8vo., 24s., 


HE ENGLISH EMBASSY IN CHINA during the First 
F. RENNIE, M_D., Staff Surgeon 
Author of ‘‘The British Arms 


Year of its Residence at Peking. By D. 
on Special Service under the Government of India. 
in North China and Japan.” 

Just ready, by the same Author, post 8vo., 

THE STORY OF THE BHOTAN WAR: 

of a Three Months’ Residence in the Himalayas and Bhotan in 1865, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albe marie- street. 


Next mare Gy 8vo, 


HE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON POLICY. 
BUXTON, M.A., M.P. 
CONTENTS, 
JUDICIAL STATESMANSHIP. FOREIGN POLICY. 
RELIGIOUS POLICY. COLONIAL POLICY, 
SOCIAL POLICY. INDIAN POLICY, 
FINANCIAL POLICY. IRISH POLICY, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Lonpow: Printed by CHARLES WYMAN 
and published, for the Propriet ors, by Isaac 8zaman, at No, 11, 





and citations, the Work contains an account of 
Holy Land and of 
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1 by WILLIAM 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 
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ENGLISH 
y THOMAS B. 


ENGLISH 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 


‘TS GREEK GRAMMAR FOR THE HIGHER 


Translated under the Revision of the 


including Sketches 


By CHARLES 


, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 
Southampton- street, Strand, in the same County,—Sarugpaz, Dzczmsuzs 16, 1869. 
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WORKS, 


NEW 
THE LIFE OF MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
Numerous 


the MONTHS of the YEAR: Text selected by R. PIGOT, 
Woodeut Illustrations by Joun Lziauton, F.8.A. 4to. 42s. 


II, 
THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD AS 
r : JAMESON ar d Lady 


EXEMPLIFIED IN WORKS OF ART. 
EASTLAKE, Second Edition, Etchings and Woodcuts. 4% vols. 42s. 


if, 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE 


AND EPISTLES OF ST, PAUL, with numerous Illustrations. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 4to. 48s. cloth. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols. Square 
PEOPLE'S EDITI IN, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


Ry 3 


IV. 
THE REV. C. MERIVALI 
LECTURES FOR 1865 ON THE CONVERSION OF THE 
NATIONS. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BOYLE 
NORTHERN 
+. 


BROW NE’S BAFOSITION OF 


BISHOP 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical and D th Edition. 
Svo. 16s. 
VI. 
B BA’ TEN Tk AC KS; or, Pen and Pencil 
tches in Italy. By the Authoress of a“ Vo: Z sgin, Switzerland 
and l'yrol,” Svo. With 20 atestions. On Saturday next 
VII. 
HISTORY OF J HE CITY OF ROME, from 
its Foundation : » the Six Century of the Christian Era. By THOMAS 
H, DYER, LL. Svo, With 2 Mapes 15s 
VIII 
BACON’S ES SAYS With Annoti tions by 
R. WHATELY, DD. 181 Ar b hop of Dublin. . 8y 0., 108. 6d. 
LX 
C H APTE KS ON LANGUAGE. By the 
FREDERICK W. FARRAR, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
LOOT hee ee x. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE, M.P. By JOHN 8, HARFORD, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
with Additions, Post § ; 
ss. 


LIFE OF THE DU] CE OF WELLINGTON. 


By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A, Popul revised, with Additions and 
; trait, Pr > OS. 
XII, 
MOZART’S LETTERS (1769—1791), 
Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nouri; by LADY WALLACE, 


2 vols. With Portrait and Fac-simile, 18s. 


HISTORY OF 


REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
N. MASSEY. Cabinet Edi 


ENGLAND DURING THE 
745—1802). By the Right Hon, WILLIAM 


tion, 4 vols, 24s, 


XIV. 
HISTORY OF THE 


THE COMMONWEALTH, By GEORGE 


EIGN OF CHARLES AND 
id Edition. 3 vols. 8 


-RODIE, Aree seer he R yyal « 


CON STITUTION AL 
R 


if Scotland. 
XV. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
= 


OMAS BUCKLE. 
1, I.— ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
1, II. —Srarn anp SCOTLAND, 


By Henry 


Fourth Edition, 21s, 


H 
Vi 
\ Second Edition. 16s. 


XVI. 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY 
Genuine Edition, Large Type. Woodcuts, 1 vol. 14s. ; 
XVII. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 


J.G. WOOD, M.A. New Edition, with about 140 Woodcut 
ls, cloth; or 27s. half morocco. 


SH AKSP EARE. 


or 6 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


By the Rev. 


Lilustrations. 


XVIII. 


RECREATIONS OF A 
PARSON, First Series. By A. K. H. B. Wit! 
Designs by R, T. Pritcuzgrr, Crown 8yo. 12s, 


COUNTRY 
4l Woodcuts from Original 
XIX, 


| DR. AWING FROM NATURE. By GEORGE 
BARN ARD, Professor of Drawing at Ragby School. With 13 Lithographic 
Plates, plain and coloured, and 108 Woodcuts, Imperial 8vo. 25s. 


maha 
TREATISE ON IRON-SHIP BUILDING: 
its History and Progress. By W. FAIRBAIRN, C.E, With 4 Plates and 130 
Figures on Wood, 8vo,, 18s, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 


London : 





in the County of Middlesex, 


74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
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